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How. to make your See how this Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, school did it 
a economically with aid of 
efficient and enjoyable for American Seating Company 


school rooms more attractive, 


Furniture 







teachers and pupils 


Ponca City Junior High 
School, Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, one of the 
many schools equipped 
with American Seating 
Company school furni- 
ture and seating. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES of every kind — 


prompt, dependable service—see our 


big catalog sent free on request. 


354 Nelson Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia 
Nashville Office—150 Third Avenue, North 





Comfortable American 
Seating Company audi- 
torium chairs add beauty 
and usefulness. Ex- 
pertly placed for maxi- 
mum vision. 
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For the science classroom, chairs are 
light, strong, comfortable. Tables 
have no corner legs to interfere with 
knees and limbs. 


beceal 

_ 
American Seating Com- = @ 
pany seats for class- 
rooms have superior 
comfort and posture 
advantages, help pre- 
vent ‘‘Schoolroom 


Slouch.” 


For the Cafeteria, American Universal 
tables and folding chairs. Chairs fold 
easily and quietly, and like the tables, 
are rubber shod. 
































... for the WEBSTER READERS 


These accessories make teaching easy, and bring better results 


cal 


Those of you fortunate enough to get the 















Webster Readers this fall will want to use these 
accessories also. They consist of chart material, 


pre-primer, workbooks, and teachers’ manuals. 


CHART MATERIAL — LIST PRICE $7.50 


This material consists of word, phrase, and sentence 





cards, and of labeled and unlabeled picture cards. It is 
intended for use with the flexible Plymouth wall chart. 
The cards are grouped into 18 units and packed in a 


sturdy wooden case. 








PRE-PRIMERS 
r= TOM AND JIP, 40 pages............ .....Net price 12¢ 
{CHART MATERIAL | FUN FOR TOM AND JIP, 48 pages........ Net price 18c 





These easy pre-primers introduce the characters, con- 











cepts, and early vocabulary of the primer. 


WORKBOOKS 
For pre-primer and primer, 64 pages Net price 20c 
For first reader, 64 pages......... Net price 20c 
For second reader, 96 pages....... Net price 24c 
These workbooks perform three functions: 1) For third reader, 64 pages......... Net price 20c 
They introduce new words, new concepts, and new 
skills as preparation for fluent reading of the selec- 
tions in the readers; 2) They provide follow-up 





checks and activities related to each selection; (3 
They provide a complete course of instruction in 
phonics. 


INTERMEDIATE READERS 





(On State-Adopted Supplementary List) 
JOYFUL ADVENTURES (Grade 4)............Net price 66c 
TREASURE CHESTS (Grade 5)..... ..........Net price 72c 
JOYLAND IN READING (Grade 6).......... Net price 72c 
MANUALS 
For First Grade, 186 pages............... .... List price 48c 
For Second and Third Grades, 154 pages........ List price 48c 


For Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades, 124 pages ..List price 48c 


PHONICS WORKBOOKS 


EYE AND EAR FUN, Book | (Grades I-2)....... Net price 18c 
EYE AND EAR FUN, Book Il (Grades 2-3)...... Net price 18c 
EYE AND EAR FUN, Book fll (Grades 3-4).. . Net price 18c 


LIST PRICES—POSTPAID 
NET PRICES—POSTAGE EXTRA 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Avenue prs iatcnre tng St. Louis, Missouri 


State Representative 
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The NEW 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


GATES, HUBER, AND PEARDON 


THE RECORD-BREAKING READING 


which has rocketed to leadership in the field of 
basal reading within a few months of publication 


NOW BRINGS THE 


PROGRAM 








SOLUTION TO ALL 








YOUR EARLY FREE- 











READING PROBLEMS 








(1) The Surprise Box 
(2) In Came Pinky 
(3) The Painted Calf 
(4) Bruce and Barbara 
(5) The Animal Parade 
(6) Tip 
(7) Mr. Joey and the Pig 
(8) Sing, Canary, Sing 
(9) Polly the Kid 

(10) Elsie Elephant 


SPARKLING STORIES 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


Each Only $0.16 (List) 
Subject to Discount 








——_<$_ 


MACMILLAN -» 





with the publication of 


10 UNIT READERS 


for WIDE READING UNDER CARE- 
FULLY CONTROLLED CONDI- 


- TIONS DURING THE FIRST YEAR! 


Your beginners may now begin to 
read freely very early in the primer 
period! Listed here in the order 
of difficulty, each Unit Reader 
provides extensive easy reading for 
every beginner, in controlled and 
systematic development of vocabu- 
laries and concepts. 


Use them with the epoch-making 
new GATES READERS, or, enrich 
any first-year program with these 
lively Unit Readers! Eliminate hit- 
or-miss free reading. 


500 Spring Street, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
READERS 


For Supplementary Use 
* 


WaADDELL-NEMEC-BuUsH 


OUR HOME HOME 
Grade 1 Grades 1-2 
HELPERS 
Grade 2 


Ideal for introducing beginners to fun- 
damental concepts of food, clothing, and 
shelter, as well as vocations. Easy 
primary vocabulary. 


McGuire 


SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
HISTORIES 
Grades 4-7 
Glimpses into the Long Ago 
A Brave Young Land 
A Full-Grown Nation 
Interesting narrative, beautiful illus- 
trations to re-create for today’s 
children the world of ancient and 
modern times. 








Pitkin & HUGHES 


SEEING OUR COUNTRY 
Book I—Book II 
Grades 4-7 

Trips by trailer, bus, auto, airplane, 
etc., to every part of industrial and 
scenic America to watch Americans at 
work and at play.  Lavishly illus- 
trated. 





For High-School English 
Classes 
e 


OppYCKE 
TELLING TYPES IN 
LITERATURE 
Spears and LAWSHE 
HIGH-SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM 
CRAIG 
THE SPEECH ARTS—Revised 





A Note to Librarians: 

Please send for the following free 

catalogues, listing and describing hun- 

dreds of Macmillan books available 

for your high-school libraries: 

ENGLISH LITERATURE AND 
LANGUAGE 


THE SCIENCES AND MODERN 
LIFE 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Write also for the special LIBRARY 
LIST FOR TENNESSEE, listing ap- 
proved Macmillan books for elemen- 
tary and junior high-school reading. 





Represented in Tennessee by 
A. R. DIXON 
Box 126, Trenton,’Tenn. 
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If a man be gracious and considerate, it shows that he 
is @ citizen of the world, and that his heart is no island 


LIV cut off from other lands, but part of a vast continent. 
Francis Bacon. 





A Handbook of Social Conduct 
by LaurENcE B. Goopricu 
304 pages, illustrated, $1.00 


A NEW kind of textbook—and yet unlike a texthook—presenting clearly those attitudes and 
techniques which are essential to gracious community living and happy family conduct. Witty and 
wise, warm and friendly, it is nevertheless incisive in its comments on careless faults and errors. 
Its discussions of the arts of sociability and the qualities of character which insure pleasant relations 
with those we meet in business or social life are sound and inspiring. Quotations from many sources 


add to its cultural value. 


LIVING WITH OTHERS might well be used to establish a course in social living; to provide an 
important unit in social science; as a basis for group guidance; and will be highly useful in English 
courses because of its treatment of speech. Anyone who practices the principles it offers will greatly 


improve his chances of success in life. 


—— AMERICAN BOOK COMPAN Y—— 


NEW YORK @ CINCINNATI @ CHICAGO 
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Many dentists tell their patients to 
right ahead and enjoy chewing om 


It’s a Beneficial Pastime C “ag 


With many dentists doing it, you too can —_—_—_——— 
approve of Chewing Gum for your young C 

people. It’s a wholesome, healthful pleasure —, 
that adds much enjoyment to work, play and 
sports. And at the same time, the chewing helps 
do a good job of stimulating circulation in the 
gums and of cleansing the teeth. University 
Research is the basis of our advertising. 

Four Factors toward Good Teeth are: Proper 


Food, Personal Care, See Your Dentist regularly 
and Plenty of Helpful Chewing Exercise. 
















There’s a reason, 
time and place 
for Chewing Gum 





THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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Critorial Comment... . 


A CHALLENGE 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


—Longfellow. 





J. W. Brister 


In the passing of J. W. Brister, Tennessee has lost one 
of its greatest educators, most astute statesmen, and finest 
gentlemen. For the past quarter of a century he has 
played a heroic role in the crusade for public schoo! im- 
provement in the state. His keen imagination and sound 
judgment have figured prominently in the formulation 
and promotion of all major educational programs of the 
period. His pen framed a major portion of the school 
legislation enacted in Tennessee between 1913 and |933. 
During his brief term as state superintendent of public in- 
struction (1911-1913), he was successful in securing enact- 
ment of laws which (I) increased public school appropria- 
tions from twenty-five to thirty-three and one-third per 
cent of the state's gross revenue, (2) made schoo! attend- 
ance compulsory, (3) provided for uniform examination 
and certification of teachers, and (4) authorized county 
boards of education to consolidate schools and provide 
transportation for students. As state high schoo! super- 
visor (1919-1924), he made a most significant contribution 
to the standardization and general improvement of Ten- 
nessee secondary schools. Under his leadership as presi- 
dent (1913-1918 and 1924-1939), West Tennessee State 
Teachers College grew from a two-year normal school 
to a four-year college; its physical plant almost trebled in 
value and capacity; and during the past decade alone its 
annual number of graduates more than doubled. 

His friends loved and admired him because of his re- 
freshing sense of humor, zest for wholesome amusement, 
unswerving loyalty to his friends, fundamental kindness and 
unselfishness, and devotion to the ideals of a Christian 
gentleman. As a leader he possessed vision, courage, 
determination, and tireless energy, but in the sheer force of 
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his uncompromising devotion to the cause of public edu- 
cation lies the secret of his success. 

The passing of such men brings a challenge to the 
younger men who must fill their places of leadership in 
the eternal crusade for better schools. To preserve the 
precious victories they have won and to continue the 
progress they have begun is OUR obligation to THEM. 


Following is a resolution adopted by the state board of 
education at its meeting on November 10: 

Doctor John Willard Brister, who faithfully served the state as 
teacher, high school supervisor, college president, and state super- 
intendent of public instruction for many years, passed from this life 
on September 10, 1939. His years were abundantly fruitful, his 
harvest truly great. 

As churchman, scholar, patriot, his useful career exemplified the 
finest type of cultured citizenship and leadership. For more than 
five decades he labored zealously in his chosen professional field; 
that of education. As sympathetic counselor to the young, and wise 
advisor to the mature, he aided thousands of persons. His public 
service was never clouded by the faintest suspicion of scandal! or 
corruption. 

As superintendent of public instruction and high school supervisor 
for the state of Tennessee, Dr. Brister served faithfully and well. 
He devoted twenty years of his life to the able direction of the State 
Teachers College at Memphis, which today is the lengthened shadow 
of his personality, and a splendid monument to his memory. 


When duty called young American manhood to war service over- 
seas, he marched in step with them and rendered splendid service 
in keeping with his fine ability. 

Be it resolved, therefore, by the state board of education, in 
regular session November 10, 1939, that we express to his wife and 
family our deepest sympathy in their loss of a devoted husband and 
father whose nobility of character, gentleness of spirit, and unselfish 
devotion to the finest ideals of cultured man have inspired and will 
continue to inspire all who were privileged to know him. 

ERNEST C. BALL 
LAURENCE TAYLOR 
HOWARD B. SHOFNER 


e 
UNITS FOR TENNESSEE'S PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Too late for publication in the October issue there came 
to our attention an excellent series of five study units 
for use of high school students in observing American 
Education Week. While designed primarily for use dur- 
ing this week, the units will be invaluable no matter when 
used in connection with a study of Tennessee's public 
schools. 

The units were prepared under the direction of Lawrence 
Derthick, high school supervisor for East Tennessee, through 
the curriculum laboratory of State Teachers College, 
Johnson City, with Miss Miriam Fink of Jonesboro High 
School and Miss Ivor Jones of Mary Hughes High School 
serving as special assistants. 

Mimeographed copies of the unit may be secured from 
the office of the Tennessee Education Association, 60! 
Cotton States Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Citizens of the next generation will support our schools 
only to the extent that they understand their problems 
and are in sympathy with their program. We have a 
distinct obligation to give our students an understanding 
and appreciation of our public school system which will 
guarantee their support of them when they assume leader- 
ship in the next generation. 








Dept. D-1 








Complete Demonstration —W ithout Obligation 


FRANK L. ROUSER CO. 


317 W. Church Ave. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


N. E. A. CODE OF ETHICS 

[W. P. King, chairman, N. E. A. Code of Ethics Committee, is urging 
that state and heey teachers associations establish committees on profes- 
sional ethics, whose duty it shall be to publicize and interpret the N. E. A. 
code, as well as to secure the cooperation of all members in abiding by it. 
In order that teachers of Tennessee may become thoroughly familiar with 
= N. : A. code, we are herewith publishing it in its entirety —TuHe 
DITOR. 


In order that the aims of education may be realized 
more fully, that the welfare of the teaching profession 
may be promoted, that teachers may know what is con- 
sidered proper procedure, and may bring to their pro- 
fessional relations high standards of conduct, the National 
Education Association of the United States has developed 
this code of ethics. 

RELATIONS TO PUPILS AND TO THE COMMUNITY 

The Schoolroom is not the proper theatre for religious, 
political, or personal propaganda. The teacher should 
exercise his full rights as a citizen, but he should avoid 
controversies which may tend to decrease his value as a 
teacher. 

The Teacher should not permit his educational work to 
be used for partisan politics, personal gain, or selfish 
propaganda of any kind. 

In Instructional, administrative, and other relations with 
pupils, the teacher should be impartial, just, and profes- 
sional. The teacher should consider the different interests, 
aptitudes, abilities, and social environments of pupils. 

The Professional Relations of the teacher with his pupils 
demand the same scrupulous guarding of confidential and 
official information as is observed ,by members of other 
long-established professions. 

The Teacher should seek to establish friendly and in- 
telligent cooperation between the home and the school. 

The Teacher should not tutor pupils of his classes for pay. 


RELATIONS THE PROFESSION AND TO FELLOW WORKERS 

Members of the teaching profession should dignify their 
calling in every way. The teacher should encourage the 
ablest to enter it, and discourage from entering those who 
are merely using the teaching profession as a stepping- 
stone to some other vocation. 

The Teacher should maintain his efficiency and teaching 
skill by study, and by contact with local, state, and national 
educational organizations. 

A Teacher's own life should show that education does 
ennoble. 

While not limiting his services by reason of small salary, 
the teacher should insist upon a salary scale suitable to 
his place in society. 

The Teacher should not exploit his school or himself by 
personally inspired press notices or advertisements, or by 
other unprofessional means, and should avoid innuendo 
and criticism particularly of successors or predecessors. 

The Teacher should not apply for another position for 
the sole purpose of forcing an increase in salary in his 
present position. 

School Officials should not pursue a policy of refusing 
to give deserved salary increases to their employees until 
offers from other school systems have forced them to 
do so. 

The Teacher should not act as an agent, or accept a 
commission, royalty, or other reward, for books or supplies 
in the selection or purchase of which he can influence or 
exercise the right of decision; nor should he accept a com- 
mission or other compensation for helping another teacher 


to secure a position. 
(Continued on page twenty-four) 
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AUDIOVISUAL AIDS IN EDUCATION 





| WARREN SULLIVAN 


Assistant Supervisor of General Adult 





UR SCHOOLS are ever faced 
() with the problem of providing 

a variety of experiences in a 
setting which will encourage creativity 
and give free play to desirable social 
attitudes. From out of their efforts 
they expect to see in the American 
scene an ever-increasing number of 
adults who may more intelligently cope 
with the manifold problems of contem- 
porary life. 

Today our problems are complex, 
and from day to day they are becom- 
ing more complex. Our schools are 
obliged to provide more experiences 
and invent new ways in which so many 
experiences may be placed in their 
real setting with a true distribution of 
emphasis. A considerable number of 
teachers in our public schools are 
recognizing the classroom motion pic- 
ture as one of the aids through which 
they may better accomplish this task. 

So far the educational motion pic- 
ture film has had widest and most ef- 
fective use in the fields of natural 
science and physics. By means of ani- 
mated drawings, time lapse photogra- 
phy, and other photographic technics, 
abstract scientific phenomena have 
been made clear to the students who 
find difficulty in thinking in abstract 
terms. The motion picture is dynamic. 
Not only may the results of a process 
be shown, but the process—the "'par- 
ticular go'' of the thing—may be truth- 
fully visualized. Pupils of the ele- 
mentary school are learning scientific 
concepts that heretofore were not un- 
derstandable until pupils had reached 
the high school level. Experiments 
have been made in the classroom use 
of films to positively show that this is 
true. Experiments have not only shown 
that pupils may learn faster when the 
teacher used the sound motion picture, 
but retention of knowledge was found 
to be greater. 

Educational films can do more than 
help pupils to understand the nature of 
the physical world. The social studies 
may become enriched and more mean- 
ingful by their use. The machine age 
is one of the main factors in bringing 
about the complexities of life today, 
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and we may say that the machine age 
brought with it the tools for explaining 
itself. 

The educational motion picture may 
do much to uproot prejudices in our 
national and international outlook. It 
may assist our schools in alleviating 
certain definite antidemocratic aitti- 
tudes. For example, it can break down 
prevalent racial intolerance created by 
our commercial movies and newspaper 
comic strips through their racial proto- 
typing such as the silly monocled 
Englishman, the excitable Greek, the 
confused Swede, the villainous Latin, 
etc. The educational motion picture 
shows these people in their workaday 
life, and we find they have about the 
same hopes, fears, and sins with which 
we are familiar. We may see where 
black or white shades into gray in the 
arena of social conflict. The true and 
the false may be more easily recog- 
nized. 

Unfortunately in the state of Ten- 
nessee, as is the case in many other 
states, school boards have not pro- 
vided funds for the purchase of motion 


Education and Visual Education for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority 


picture projectors and the rental of 
educational films. However, wide- 
awake school officials, teachers, and 
parent-teacher organizations have 
made it possible for certain schools 
within the state to carry on a visual 
instruction program. They have raised 
necessary funds by the showing of films 
after school hours, which treat subjects 
that are of interest to the entire stu- 
dent body. A _ five-cent admission 
charge is usually made. This, of 
course, is not the ideal way for modern 
teaching devices to be made available 
to teachers. However, the financial 
situation in many schools is not even 
on a bowing acquaintance with the 
ideal. Parent-teacher groups have in 
many instances raised money for the 
procurement of equipment through 
their sponsorship of plays and parties 
as well as donations from their mem- 
bers. 

Although the cost of a film projector 
is out of the reach of our rural schools, 
many schools in our villages and towns 
with resourceful administrators can 
carry on at least a minimum visual 





Audiovisual education class in progress 











Oh Boy ! 


STORIES ABOUT 
ANIMALS! 


TRAINS, AIRPLANES 
SURPRISES! 


LOTS OF 
PICTURES! 


COMING 
SOON! 


Three PRE-PRIMERS 
Two PRIMERS 





EASY GROWTH 
IN READING 


READING READINESS MATERIAL 

Two FIRST READERS 

Two SECOND READERS 
Two THIRD READERS 

MANUALS, WORKBOOKS and full equipment 


To be released January 1, 1940 
Write NOW for full information 







A New Series by 


GERTRUDE 
HILDRETH 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


assisted bya group of 
associate authors and 
collaborating editors 





| The JOHN C. WINSTON CO.. Philadelphia 














education program with an outlay of 
about five hundred dollars or six hun- 
dred dollars the first year. (Less than 
one-half this amount would suffice for 
subsequent years.) This amount would 
cover the cost of a sixteen millimeter 
projector, the rental of several edu- 
cational films, and the postage to 
cover free educational films. It would 
be wise for interested school people 
to communicate with the Association 
of School Film Libraries, Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, for relative 
values in motion picture projectors. 
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The modern sixteen millimeter sound 
motion picture projector uses slow 
burning films, and is not dangerous 
in any situation. This type of film used 
in the classroom is no more of a fire 
hazard than the ribbon counter in a 
department store, and considerably 
less hazardous than the comb depart- 
ment. The projector may be efficient- 
ly operated by any person who is will- 
ing to spend a little time learning to 
thread it up, locate the "on"’ and "“‘off' 
switch, and the volume control. 

The most valuable educational films 


are those produced during the past 
four or five years. These are avail- 
able to users at a rental cost of one 
dollar to two dollars per day. Such 
films have behind them broad and 
painstaking research in various sub- 
ject matter fields as well as in film 
production technics. A budget of five 
hundred dollars or six hundred dollars 
would not allow for the rental of many 
of these films the first year. However, 
there are numerous free films that have 
proven educational value. In most 
cases the users only pay the transpor- 
tation costs to and from the distribu- 
tor. The United States Film Service 
Division of the National Emergency 
Council, Washington, D. C., has just 
published a directory of United States 
Government films. The films listed 
deal with health, history, agriculture, 
forestry, child training, consumers’ 
problems, marketing, and almost every 
subject related to American life. Gov- 
ernment films are available free of 
cost to users except transportation 
costs. There are numerous films pro- 
duced by industrial concerns that are 
free of cost. Such films were pro- 
duced with the idea of increased sales 
of some product, but many of them 
have been used effectively in schools 
and for adult training al! over the 
country. 

During the past twenty years, vol- 
umes have been written concerning 
the possibilities of motion pictures in 
education. It seems to the writer that 
the most valuable down-to-earth writ- 
ing on the subject has come about in 
the last three years. Such articles may 
be found in our educational! journals, 
and particularly in the publication ‘The 
Educational Screen,’ which is asso- 
ciated with the National Education As- 
sociation. These articles dea! with 
administration of visual instruction 
programs, and tell of film use experi- 
ences of teachers who are working in 
the ‘front line trenches’ of education. 

e 

There was a little boy in kindergarten 
whese coat was so difficult to fasten that 
the teacher went to his assistance. As she 
tugged at the hook, she said, ‘Did your 
mother hook this coat for you?" 


"No," was the astounding 
bought it.""—Commerce Gusher. 
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billboard and poster, press, radio, and film. 
A healthy measure of skepticism about social 
data should reinforce an aggressive search for 
reliable information.’ 


The ability to detect propaganda 
and to deal effectively with it is always 
an important qualification for the citi- 
zens of a democracy. At this juncture 
the absence of this ability may easily 
change the course of human history 
for the worse. The task of the teacher 
here is delicate, for he must steer a 
course between the dangers of gulli- 
bility and the equal hazard of a de- 
spairing cynicism which believes noth- 
ing and refuses to make an effort to 
deal with the situation in a bold and 
realistic fashion. Believing nothing 
may become as harmful as believing 
everything. 

THE INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 

PEOPLE ARE PARAMOUNT 

Those in charge of the education of 
American youth and adults should 
guide all discussion of international 
issues consistently toward the supreme 
question of their bearing on the long- 
term welfare of the American people. 
This welfare cannot be narrowly con- 
~ tNational Education Association and American 
Association of School Administrators, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. The Purposes of 


Education in American Democracy. Washington, 
D. C.: the Commission, 1938. 11. 
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ceived. The American people inhabit 
one part of an interdependent world. 
While everyone is entitled to an opin- 
ion regarding the rights and wrongs 
of the present European struggle, the 
public schools and other educational 
agencies of the United States have no 
obligation to defend the interests of 
either side. They do have an obliga- 
tion to be concerned unremittingly 
with the meaning of that conflict for 
the long-term security and happiness of 
America. 

In carrying forward a program such 
as has been described, it should be 
made clear by word and action that 
the schools are not partisan. They are 
carrying out their proper, normal, 
democratic function of supplying the 
processes and materials upon which 
a prudent public opinion can be 
formed. 


MINORITY RIGHTS SHOULD BE 
RESPECTED 
American schools enroll students 
who are descended, immediately or 
remotely, from the people of all the 
warring nations. Children of Polish 
and German descent, for example, sit 
side by side in American classrooms. 
These young American citizens have 
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often acquired, from their parents 
and from various cultural groups, 
definite opinions and perhaps strong 
prejudices with reference to the pres- 
ent international conflict. Nor are 
prejudices and opinions by any means 
lacking among other children or among 
adults. 

Teachers and school administrators 
should see to it that no pupil is treated 
unfairly or excluded from school ac- 
tivities because he happens to belong 
to an unpopular minority. Persecution 
of individuals because they deviate 
from the majority in their sympathies is 
entirely foreign to the spirit of toler- 
ance and fair play which American 
schools are obligated to foster. 


PROBLEMS OF PREPAREDNESS NEED 
CALM EXAMINATION 

Under the existing international 
stress, it is natural that the thoughts 
of the American people should turn 
to questions of preparedness for the 
defense of their own country. In con- 
sidering this question, however, it is 
necessary to avoid hysteria and to re- 
tain a sense of proportion. Our policy 
in the Orient, in South America, and 
in Europe determines to a large degree 

(Continued on page twenty-seven) 
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TEACHERS INCOME TAX 


All single teachers and school administrators whose net income 
from January 1 to December 31, 1939, is $1,000 or more and all 
married teachers and school administrators whose net income is 
$2,500 or more must file federal income tax returns with the collector 
of internal revenue on or before March 15, 1940. In this article Mr. 
Hensley very clearly explains the application of the Federal Income 
Tax Law to the income of public employees.—T he Editor. 








the Public Salary Tax Act of 1939 

is that the wages, salaries, and 
compensation of all officers and em- 
ployees of the respective states and 
of their political subdivisions, agencies, 
and instrumentalities, without excep- 
tion, are to be included in gross in- 
come for taxable periods beginning 
with the calendar year 1939 (January 
|, 1939, to December 31, 1939, in- 
clusive). 

As a result of this legislation, the 
liability for filing federal income tax 
returns will apply to many individuals 
who previously have not been required 
to file such returns. 

The tax is upon net income, which 
is determined by subtracting the allow- 
able deductions from the gross income. 
Gross income includes in general com- 
pensation for personal and professional 
services, business income, profits from 
sales of and dealings in property, inter- 
est, rent, dividends, and gains, profits, 
and income derived from any source 
whatever, unless exempt from tax by 
law. 

Contributions made to an individu- 
al's campaign fund are considered 
“gifts and are not, therefore, required 
to be included in gross income. 

Prior to a candidate's election to 
office, he is not engaged in a trade 
or business with respect to the office 
which he is seeking. Accordingly, no 
campaign expenses and no, contribu- 
tions made to political parties or or- 
ganizations at any time are deductible 
from the compensation which the can- 
didate receives after he is elected to 
office or from income he received dur- 
ing the period prior to his election. 

If a state officer or employee is re- 
quired by the state to travel on public 
business and is repaid his actual travel- 
ing expenses, or if he is paid a per 
diem allowance for traveling expenses, 
he is required to include in gross in- 
come the amount received as reim- 
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bursement or as an allowance and is 
entitled to deduct therefrom the 
amount actually expended for trans- 
portation and meals and lodging in 
connection with the trip. A record of 
such expenses, showing (I) the number 
of days away from his home on account 
of public business, (2) the total amount 
of the expenditure incident to meals 
and lodging, and (3) the total amount 
of the expenditure incident to trans- 
portation, must be kept in order that 
the deduction claimed on his federal 
income tax return for traveling expense 
may be properly substantiated. 

Section 23 (b) and (c) permits the 
deduction from gross income of inter- 
est paid or accrued during the taxable 
year on ordinary indebtedness (with 
certain exceptions not here considered) 
and of taxes, paid or accrued during 
the taxable year, not, however, includ- 
ing taxes assessed against a local 
benefit. Under these provisions, the 
interest paid on the indebtedness on 
a taxpayer's home and the taxes paid 
on his home (with the exception above 
mentioned) are deductible from gross 
income. 

Dues paid by teachers to profes- 
sional societies, the price of their sub- 
scriptions to educational journals, con- 
nected with their profession, and 
traveling expenses including railroad 
fares and meals and lodging incurred 
in attending teachers’ conventions in 
the United States, if they are not re- 
imbursed for such expenses, are de- 
ductible from the compensation re- 
ceived by them as teachers in de- 
termining net income for federal in- 
come tax purposes. Records of such 
expenditures should, of course, be kept 
to substantiate the deductions claimed. 
The cost of libraries and technical 
books required by and purchased 
specifically for use in connection with 
their professional work is considered a 
capital expenditure, the amount of 
which may be extinguished by annual 
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deductions for depreciation. The 
amount of this depreciation should be 
determined by dividing the cost of the 
books by the estimated number of 
years of useful life such books will have 
in their professional work. 

Under section 23 (0) of the code 
as amended an individual is allowed to 
deduct, within limitations, from gross 
income the amount contributed during 
the year to or for the use of a cor- 
poration, trust, or community chest, 
fund, or foundation, created or or- 
ganized in the United States or in any 
possession thereof or under the law of 
the United States or of any state or 
territory or of any possession of the 
United States, organized and operated 
exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, or educational pur- 
poses, or for the prevention of cruelty 
to children or animals, no part of the 
net earnings of which inures to the 
benefit of any private shareholder or 
individual and no substantial part of 
the activities of which is carrying on 
propaganda, or otherwise attempting 
to influence legislation. The deduc- 
tion is, however, limited to an amount 
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which in all cases cited in the law com- 
bined does not exceed fifteen per cent 
of the taxpayer's net income as com- 
puted without the benefit of the de- 
ductions for such contributions. 

In computing net income no deduc- 
tion shall in any case be allowed in 
respect of personal, living, or family 
expenses. Insurance paid on a dwelling 
owned and occupied by a taxpayer is 
a personal expense and is not deduc- 
tible. Premiums paid for life insur- 
ance by the insured are not deductible. 
The cost of daily transportation from 
the individual's home to his place of 
employment and return is a personal 
expense and, likewise, is not deductible. 

Returns of income are required to 
be filed by individuals as follows: 

Single persons, regardless of the 
number of dependents or their status 
as the head of a family, whose gross 
income is $5,000 or more, or whose net 
income is $1,000 or more during the 
calendar year. 

Married persons living with husband 
or wife, whose combined gross income 
is $5,000 or more or whose combined 
net income is $2,500 or more during 
the calendar year. 

In the case of a husband and wife 
living together, the income of each 
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(even though one has no gross income) 
may be included in a single return 
made by them jointly, in which case 
the tax shall be computed on the ag- 
gregate income, and the liability with 
respect to the tax shall be joint and 
several. No joint return may be made 
if either the husband or wife is a non- 
resident alien. If the taxpayer is un- 
able to make his return, the return shall 
be made by a duly authorized agent 
or by the guardian or other person 
charged with the care of his person or 
property. 

Section 25 (b) of the code provides 
that there shall be allowed as credits 
against net income a personal exemp- 
tion of $1,000 in the case of a single 
person or a married person not living 
with husband or wife; or, in the case 
of the head of a family or a married 
person living with husband or wife, a 
personal exemption of $2,500. The 
personal exemption of $2,500 may be 
taken by either the husband or the wife 
or it may be divided between them in 
any way they desire where they file 
separate returns. 

There is also allowed a credit against 
net income of $400 for each person 
(other than husband or wife) dependent 
upon and receiving his chief support 
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from the taxpayer if such dependent 
person is under eighteen years of age, 
or if eighteen or over, is incapable of 
self-support because mentally or 
physically defective. 

If the taxpayer's status, in so far as 
it affects the personal exemption and 
credit for dependents, changes during 
the taxable year, the personal exemp- 
tion and credit for dependents shall be 
apportioned in accordance with the 
number of months before and after 
such change. A fractional part of a 
month shall be disregarded unless it 
amounts to more than half a month, in 
which case it shall be considered as a 
month. 

If without necessity the dependent 
makes his home elsewhere, his bene- 
factor is not the head of a family, 
irrespective of the question of support. 
it should be noted that a single person, 
qualifying as head of a family and thus 
entitled to the $2,500 credit for per- 
sonal exemption, should file a return 
if his net income is $1,000 or over, 
even though such return may be non- 
taxable by reason of the $2,500 credit. 

Individual returns, on Form 1!040A 
(for net income of not more than 
$5,000 derived from salaries, wages, 


(Continued on page twenty-four) 
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This discussion is nontechnical. It is 
based on actual experiences with six- 
man football in this county. It is writ- 
ten from a principal's viewpoint. 

Robertson has eight county high 
schools with enrollments ranging from 
fifty-nine to 165 pupils. Four of these 
schools have maintained football teams 
at various times. Students, faculty, 
and patrons have felt that there was 
a place in the fall athletic program for 
football. 

The schools that tried to maintain 
eleven-man teams were faced with the 
following four problems; inadequate 
funds, insufficient number of boys, un- 
suitable athletic fields, and unsatis- 
factory schedules. Many other small 
high schools in Tennessee probably 
face the same problems. 

Football is expensive because the 
nature of the game is such that it 
requires expensive individual equip- 
ment to give the players adequate pro- 
tection. From fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars must be spent on each boy's 
equipment. This means an expendi- 
ture of several hundred dollars which 
the small high schools of Robertson 
were not able to pay from their gate 
receipts. 

With enrollments of around fifty 
boys, it was hardly possible to find 
from twenty to twenty-five who were 
available for regular practice. 

All schools did not have a level sec- 
tion of playground large enough for 
a football field of regulation size. . 

In order to get a schedule that 
would insure a minimum number of 
games and at the same time pay cur- 
rent expenses, these small schools have 
had to beg the larger schools to give 
them a cash guarantee for playing in 
the larger towns. A return game on 
the home field was not practical. 
Quite naturally, such a practice de- 
stroyed local interest. Occasionally 
the small school could play on even 
terms with the large school, but often 
the boys from the little school were 
“massacred.” 

Recognizing that these handicaps 
were developing an unwholesome sit- 
uation, Robertson County principals 
and coaches decided in the fall of 1938 
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— Six Man Football in 
Robertson County 


JAMES M. SWANSON 
Principal, Greenbrier High School 


to try the six-man football team, as a 
possible solution to their problem. 
Ali eight schools expressed consider- 
able interest in the experiment, but 
those schools which had not played 
football at some former time did not 
organize teams. One school decided 
not to change to the new game im- 
mediately since local sentiment did not 
favor it. Actually only three Robertson 
County schools maintained teams all 
season. Each team played the others 
home and return games, thus provid- 
ing four games within the county for 
each team. One of the Davidson 
County schools, playing the six-man 
game for the first time, soon joined the 
group, the East High School of Nash- 
ville and Clarksville High School pro- 
vided six-man teams in a spirit of co- 
operation to round out the schedule. 

The results, while not entirely satis- 
factory, were good. The four major 
problems were not entirely solved, 
but their solution is in sight. The sloven 
appearance of our teams disappeared. 
Our boys have outfits which look good 
and afford ample protection. All boys 
out for the team have proper equip- 
ment. There is a sufficient number of 
boys to insure competition for places 
and plenty of reserve material. Boys 
do not play beyond their physical 
ability to enjoy the game. There were 
no injuries of even minor consideration. 





Since the six-man field is twenty feet 
shorter and ten feet narrower than the 
eleven-man field, we have provided 
better fields on available space. 

The greatest difficulty thus far en- 
countered has been the matter of ar- 
ranging satisfactory schedules. There 
are still not enough six-man football 
teams in this locality. However, there 
are teams organizing in East and West 
Tennessee and adjoining states so that 
eventually schedule making will not be 
such a difficult proposition. Naturally, 
the transportation cost is only half 
that of transporting an eleven-man 
team. One of our schools is playing 
a team in Northern Alabama. this 
season, and the team will make the trip 
in a pickup truck or two cars, thus 
keeping expenses at a minimum. 

Loca! spectators seem to enjoy the 
game as well or better than the eleven- 
man game. Many say that since the 
playing zone is not crowded the plays 
can be seen more clearly. The fact 
that it seems to be a faster game with 
more opportunity for spectacular 
plays adds to the interest. Local gate 
receipts have exceeded the amounts 
taken in formerly. 

Coaches say that the fundamentals 
of the two games are the same and 
that boys from schools with six-man 
teams have equal chances with boys 
from schools with eleven-man teams of 
playing on college teams. 

In general, it seems that the game 
is growing in popularity. Other schools 
in this locality will organize teams next 
year, and correspondence with small 
and medium-sized schools in other sec- 
tions indicates that teams will be or- 
ganized in other places over the state. 





Six-man football game in Robertson County 
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Tennessee Bird ooks 


the department of conservation 

announces the publication of a 
conservation reader entitled ''Birds of 
Tennessee in Verse and Story.’ The 
book is divided into four chapters. 
Chapters one, two, and four deal with 
various interesting bird facts, methods 
of attracting birds, etc. Chapter 
three describes thirty common birds 
The verse and 


[te EDUCATIONAL SERVICE of 


in verse and story. 
story material was especially prepared 
for the department of conservation by 
John L. Craig, Nashville author and 
naturalist. The material was reviewed 
by many teachers before publication 
and has met with wide approval. One 
of the features of the book is the fact 
that with each copy there is a packet 
of thirty beautifully-colored bird pic- 
tures which may be pasted into their 


proper place in the book. If success- 


JOHN CALDWELL 
Educational Assistant, Department of 
Conservation 














The teachers of the elementary 
schools in Tennessee are encouraged 
to use environmental materials in 
developing a program of instruction 
that will meet the needs of children. 
They will, therefore, welcome the 
booklet, “Birds of Tennessee in 
Verse and Story,” published by the 
educational service of the state de- 
partment of conservation. Material 
contained in this booklet undoubted- 
ly will stimulate interest in the study 
of birds. Many children know the 
names of only a few of their feath- 
ered friends. They do not know 
their songs. 


mankind. These and other interest- 
ing facts about thirty Tennessee 
birds are presented in this attractive 
booklet. I trust that it will be 
widely used and that it will be 
followed by similar material on 
animals, trees, and flowers. 


R. LEE THOMAS, 


| Supervisor, Division of Elementary 


Schools, State Department of 
Education. 


They cannot identify | 
| them and have little appreciation of | 
| the valuable services the birds render 


ful, this plan of study may also be ap- 
plied to the study of trees, flowers, 
animals, and insects. 

A limited printing of only 10,000 
copies of "Birds of Tennessee in Verse 
and Story" will be possible. 


The following material taken from 
| two sample pages of the book is 
typical of the treatment given each 


bird: 


Crested Flycatcher 


The queerest thing you ever heard 
Is true about this handsome bird, 
For of his hobbies he likes best 
To weave a snakeskin in his nest. 
Just why, ’tis very hard to say. 
Some claim to keep the hawks away, 
But if you really want to know 

Just ask Flycatcher if it’s so. 














Seventy-six pages. 


and feeding stations. 
should know. 


adventure. 





Thirty 
pasted into the book by the children. 
fully illustrated plans for building birdhouses, birdbaths, 
Contains suggestions on how to 
study birds, with interesting bird facts that every child 


The Only Book of Its Kind 
Yet Published... 


“BIRDS OF TENNESSEE 
IN VERSE AND STORY” 


Created and sponsored by the educational service of the 


Department of Conservation. 
workbook that is ideal for classroom study of bird life. 
ictures in full colors, to be 


A book that makes the study of bird life a thrilling 


Special introductory price to schools: 


Single copies, 20 cents each 
Ten to twenty-five copies, 18 cents each 
Twenty-five copies or more, 15 cents each 


Mail coupon now jor the copies you need > 


A combination reader and 


Three pages of 


Tennessee 


OS eee 


Address__— 





Educational Service 
Department of Conservation 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Please mail_________copies of “Birds of 
in Verse and Story.” I enclose 


a (stamps, coin, personal check, or 





money order). 


ir ee 
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CRESTED FLYCATCHER 


The Crested Flycatcher has a curious habit of using a castoff snake- 
skin in his nest building materials. This custom has caused bird students 
to wonder why Flycatcher should have this strange habit. Some claim 
that he does it to keep his enemies away. Whatever the reason, you'll 
always find an old snakeskin in the Flycatcher’s nest. How do you imagine 
these birds manage to always find a snake’s skin? 

Since no one knows just why Mr. Flycatcher uses snakeskins for nest 
decoration, wouldn’t it be pleasant and amusing to imagine that this inter- 
esting bird chose collecting snakeskins for his hobby? Of course we 
couldn’t imagine his going bravely forth to slaughter and skin a snake, but 
we can imagine his prying about in every possible crack and cranny of the 
woods in search of a suitable “castoff” snakeskin with which to adorn 
his nest. Or how about calling it the “scalp” of an enemy, for many snakes 
eat birds and their eggs? 

Aside from this queer habit, the Flycatcher is said to be somewhat queer 
in other ways. His call is loud and weird and gives one a creepy feeling. 
His manners are secretive and mysterious, giving one an idea that he is 
always trying to conceal something. 

Flycatcher is a great hunter of the airways. If he were a man-flyer, 
we would call him an expert aviator for he is so nimble and sure on his 
wings that he is able to feed while darting through the air. Destructive 
insects such as tree hoppers, leaf hoppers, grasshoppers, cicadas, wasps, and 
many others have no reason to admire this fine airman. He is very fond 
of caterpillars, too. Perhaps these pests afford him dessert. 

The Flycatcher should be encouraged, as much as possible, to live around 
the garden and orchard. It is at such locations that he is able to aid in 
keeping down insect pests that do most harm to farmers and gardeners. 
His natural nesting place is in the hollows of trees. He has been known, 
however, to nest in boxes of proper construction. The nest is made of 
grass, bark, rootlets, hair, and a snakeskin. From four to eight very 
beautifully colored eggs are laid. 

Crested Flycatcher spends the winter in Central America and arrives in 
Tennessee in early May or late April. 


My Record of the Crested Flycatcher 


When first seen__— 





a fe 


Where first seen eel ek) Ses, I 








Crested Flycatcher: Upper parts 
olive gray and brown with little 
bars of whitish on the wings. There 
is a distinct “crest” on the head. 
The upper part of the breast is gray 
but the lower part along the stomach 
is yellow. Length nine inches. 


(Space for colored bird card) 

















tive committee. The new plan is to be 
known as “A. E, A. Life Insurance Benefit 
Plan," and is intended to supplement the 
group insurance and retirement plan adopted 
by the association some years ago. 


A. E. A. Group 
Insurance 


In response to a request for infor- Insurance at Minimum Cost 


The purpose of the new plan, according to 








mation concerning the group insurance 
plan of the Alabama Education Asso- 
ciation, Secretary Frank Grove sent 
the editor the following clipping from 
the Alabama School Journal: 

A new plan of life insurance which pro- 
vides from $1,000 to $5,000 on the lives 


of members of the Alabama Education Asso- 
ciation has just been adopted by the execu- 
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insurance committee headed by M. P. Gray 
of Birmingham, is to enable members of the 
Alabama Education Association to obtain 
additional life insurance protection at a 
minimum cost. A member may apply for any 
amount from $1,000 to $5,000. No medical 
examination is ordinarily required on appli- 
cations up to $3,000. A short medical ex- 
amination is always required on applications 
for more than $3,000. 


Attractive Policy Provisions 

The policy covers death from any cause 
at any time or any place except self-destruc- 
tion within the first year. In the event of 
total and permanent disability by accidental 
means before the insured reaches age sixty 
the face of the certificate, plus interest, will 
be paid in monthly installments over a 
period of five years at the rate of eighteen 
dollars for each one thousand dollars of 
insurance. For a small additional cost of 
one dollar semiannually on each one thousand 
dollars of insurance, standard double and 
triple indemnity benefits may be included 
with the regular life protection. These ad- 
ditional benefits provide double the face 
value of the certificate in event of accidental 
death and triple face value in event of death 
from so-called travel accident on a common 
carrier. The insurance issued under this plan 
is not subject to cancellation by the company 
on account of either age or termination of 
membership in the Alabama Education Asso- 
ciation. Premiums are charged each year ac- 
cording to age nearest birthday. A service 
charge of fifty cents semiannually will be 
charged. 

Schedule of Rates 


All premiums are collected semiannually, 
except by special arrangement. The follow- 
ing table shows the amount of the semi- 
annual premium charged at each age on one 
thousand dollars insurance. 








Age Premium Age Premium 
16 $2.74 39 3.78 
17 2.79 40 3.93 
18 2.83 4| 4.09 
19 2.88 42 4.29 
20 2.94 43 4.50 
2! 2.99 44 4.75 
22 3.04 45 5.0! 
23 3.07 46 5.31 
24 3.11 47 5.65 
25 3.14 48 6.02 
26 3.16 49 6.44 
27 3.18 50 6.89 

' 28 3:$9 5| 7.39 
29 3.20 52 7.95 
30 3.22 53 8.55 
31 3.23 54 9.22 
32 3.24 55 9.94 
33 3.28 56 10.74 
34 3.33 57 11.60 
35 3.38 58 12.54 
36 3.46 59 13.56 
37 3.56 60 14.70 
38 3.66 etc. 











Insurance purchased under this plan should 
not replace any other insurance now carried 
by the insured. 

* 


Common Words 


It is said 320 words make up seventy-five 
per cent of all English words used in common 
speech and writing; 1,000 words form ninety 
per cent; 2,000, more than ninety-five per 
cent; 3,000, ninety-eight per cent; 4,000, 
ninety-nine per cent, and 6,000 make up 
ninety-nine and one-half per cent. Ten words 
form more than a fourth of all we use. These 
ere: “The,” “and,” “to,” “you,” “of,” 
“be,” "in," “we," “have,” and “it.” 





RIVERSIDE DAIRY 
J. A. Kress, Proprietor 
High-Grade Dairy Products 
at the Forks of the River 
R. F. D. No. 4 
Telephone 2-0123 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
October 2, 1939. 


TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS, AND 
TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 

Let us take note, as we again observe American Edu- 
cation Week throughout our nation, that education in 
our democracy teaches the practice of reason in human 
affairs. 

I refer not only to education that may come from 
books. I include education in fair play on the athletic 
field and on the debating platform; I include education 
for tolerance through participation in full, free discus- 
sion in the classroom. Practice in the scientific method 
by our young people may be more important than 
learning the facts of science. From kindergarten 
through college our schools train us to use the ma- 
chinery of reason; parliamentary practice; the tech- 
niques of cooperation; how to accept with good grace 
the will of a majority; how to defend by logic and 
facts our deep convictions. This is education for the 
American way of life. 


Our schools also bring us face to face with men and 
women with whom we shall share life’s struggles. In 
their lives and ours, struggle will never be absent; the 
struggle of every individual against the stream of life; 
the struggle and competition among individuals, groups. 
institutions, states, and nations. To the resolution of 
conflicts and struggles of life, democracy supplies no 
easy answer. The easy answer, the quick but incom- 
plete answer, is force; tanks and torpedoes, guns and 
bombs. Democracy calls instead for the application of 
the rule of reason to solve conflicts. It calls for fair 
play in canvassing facts, for discussion, and for calm 
and orderly handling of difficult problems. These vital 
skills we Americans must acquire in our schools. 


FOR NOVEMBER, 


1939 
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Jn our schools our coming generations must learn the 
most difficult art in the world—the successful manage- 
ment of democracy. Let us think of our schools during 
this American Education Week not only as buildings 
of stone and wood and steel; not only as places to learn 
how to use hand and brain; but as training centers in 
the use and application of the rule of reason in the 
affairs of men. And let us hope that out of our schools 
may come a@ generation which can persuade a bleeding 
world to supplant force with reason. 

FRANKLIN D. RooseveLt. 
* 


RURAL TEACHER VERSUS WPA SALARIES 

The lowest figure set by the WPA for the annual income 
of relief workers in the rural counties of thirteen Southern 
states adds up to $670.80. Only four of the thirteen 
Southern states pay country teachers an average salary 
as high as $650. In two of the states the average salary 
is less than $500. Apparently it would be an economy of 
federal funds for the government to employ its relief 
workers in teaching school. 

e 


Little Gray Rabbit 
Whenever the moon starts shining down— 
And all the world’s asleep— 
Out of the brush creeps Little Gray Rabbit, 
Into the snowy deep. 


Whenever the night is not too cold— 
When the moon turns night into day, 
I press my nose against the pane 

To see Little Rabbit at play. 


When snow is sparkling in the light, 
The pleasantest thing I could know, 
Is to steal away into the night, 

To play with Bunny in the snow. 
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Public Schools? 


"To be or not to be?’ (in the 
words of Hamlet of the immortal 
Shakespeare.) That is the question. 

What do we mean when we say 
“singing? Is it just mere recreation 
and relief from routine schoolwork or 
is there a definite aim and objec- 
tive to be attained? Does it mean 
screeching at the top of the voice; in 
other words, ‘the louder the better," 
or is it the proper use of the child 
voice under teacher guidance? Does 
it call for fine discrimination of songs 
to be used, or "just anything will do 
as long as they sing"? Can practically 
any person distinguish the head tone 
from chest tone, or does it take an ade- 
quately-trained person musically sensi- 
tive? Is it really important that the 
child voice be given the most careful 
and intelligent training in preparation 
for voice changing? What will be the 
effect on our junior and senior high 
school music if the song leader does 
not understand the changing voice? 
What effect will this have on our 
church choirs and community choruses 
as these boys and girls become the 
adults of our towns? 
| have placed a number of questions 
before you. As school administrators, 
you must give serious thought and 
study to these questions and answer 
them frankly. If singing does not have 
an educational value in your particular 
situation, the fault may be one of three 
or perhaps all: (1) the music educator, 
(2) the music curriculum, and (3) the 
school administration. 

There are three kinds of musical 
projects — listening, performing, and 
creating—through which musical de- 
velopment takes place. Singing em- 
bodies all this. As a matter of practi- 
ca! necessity, singing must nearly 
always be the core of school music 
work. Song is the basic musical ac- 
tivity. Through song and singing the 
pupils may have a definite physical or 
rhythmic experience, a listening ex- 
perience, a creating experience. Par- 
ticipation in any one or all three of the 
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Why “SINGING” in 


Tennessee 


* BERENICE BARNARD 
Music Education Department of 
East Tennessee State Teachers College 
Johnson City 


activities named above brings an ap- 
preciation of beautiful music which 
cannot be obtained as effectively in 
any other way. 

"Singing beautiful songs prepares 
children by the best possible means 
for an intelligent understanding of the 
compositions of the great masters, 
which for lack of this preparation many 
adults never comprehend. ’'! 

The goal of school music instruction 
should be the unfolding of the beauty 
of music in all its manifestations. The 
child's first step in gaining a concep- 
tion of beauty in music is his own ac- 
quirement of a beautiful singing tone. 
If he himself sings beautifully, he is 
better able to recognize and appre- 
ciate beauty of tone as he hears it. 

There are educational values to be 
derived from school singing, properly 
directed. It should create a feeling 
for phrase. Phrase-wise grasp is very 
essential; its point of generation is in 
the grade-school song. Songs chosen 
for their merit, presenting tonal figures, 
phrase repetitions, give the children an 
experience with song literature which 
will go to make up a song repertoire 
that they may be proud of and will use 
during the balance of their lives. Sing- 
ing creates a feeling for pitch, tone 
quality, and melodic curve which in- 
strumental music can hardly bring. 
Through part singing an harmonic 
sensitivity is built up. Singing offers 
natural and ready opportunities for 
rhythmic training, partly because large 
physical activities are more readily 
carried on in connection with singing 
than with instrumental. 

The values just named form the 
proper background of approach to any 
instrument. In addition to the phrase- 
wise grasp and rhythmic grasp de- 
veloped by way of properly directed 
vocal experience, the mastery of score 
developed in vocal is carried over to 
instrumental. If this is true, what would 
the elimination of singing do to our 
high school orchestras and bands? Un- 


'1Thomas Whitney Surette, “Music and Life.” 


doubtedly they would be retarded at 
least three or four years because of the 
lack of this core activity, the singing 
experience, under adequate teacher 
guidance in the first six years of their 


schooling. It means a decided loss of 
time and appreciation in attaining the 
goal of school music. 

If a well-rounded music program is 
omitted, is it because you as school 
administrators have not provided the 
music teacher in the elementary grades 
with minimum time allotment and also 
minimum equipment such as a phono- 
graph, suitable records, both vocal and 
instrumental, and supplementary ma- 
terial? Why should the emphasis be 
placed on the high schoel organiza- 
tions such as band, orchestra, and 
chorus, and the elementary school per- 
mitted to "do the best they can''? 
After all, the high school organizations 
serve ‘the few," while a complete 
“singing'’ program in the elementary 
school serves "the many.’ Which are 
we to consider in the public schools 
of Tennessee? 

The high school students should 
have their most enjoyable musical ex- 
periences in the grade school so that 
there may be a gradual development 
and growth in their musical knowledge, 
the same as they were given in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. 

If through music we furnish the 
proper outlet for self-expression, direct 
the emotional nature into safe channels, 
provide opportunities for pleasure, 
wholesome associations, and develop 
an excellent means of occupying lei- 
sure time, we have reasons for pursuing 
music in our schools. 

In general, singing is the natural 
basis for a complete musical education. 
It functions very definitely along the 
line of deeper and richer appreciation, 
and, as we have seen, it is an activity 
which to an unusual degree needs to 
be motivated by appreciation and love 
of music. 

Quoting from an article by George 
Oscar Bowen: "The question, does 
music function in a less vital way in 
adult life than other high school sub- 
jects, might be pertinent at this point, 
and an extended discussion entered in- 
to if space permitted, but it is suffi- 
cient to make the observation that 
music holds a larger place in the life 
of the average adult individual than 
any subject in the curriculum, except 
possibly reading, writing, and simple 
mathematics. 

"If the students now in our schools, 
and those who go out from the schools 
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Books of beautiful songs selected from the best folk music, from the classics by the 
great masters, from contributions by contemporary American composers. A special 
book for consolidated schools. Instrumental books designed especially for the band, 






































KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 
PIANO COURSE 
BAND COURSE 


Teachers’ Manuals and Conductors’ Scores available. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


the orchestra, and the piano. 


ELEMENTARY VOCAL COURSE 
UNGRADED AND CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOL COURSE 
ORCHESTRA COURSE 


Write for circular No. 698. 


Represented by 
Tuom. M. Woopson 


P. O. Box 246 
Nashville, Tennessee 


























after graduation, do not take their 
musical knowledge and experience with 
them, in a practical way, the fault lies 
largely, if not almost entirely, with the 
school music administrator. The private 
teachers and the union musicians are 
not especially interested in music as a 
social factor in the community; the 
churches, chambers of commerce, civic 
clubs, and other organizations active 
in the community are not directly con- 
cerned, except as they may have need 
for music as an entertainment feature. 
Little or no encouragement is given to 
even the gifted student, unless he has 
within him a burning desire to make 
use of his talents. Church choirs pro- 
vide opportunity for singers, but fre- 
quently this outlet holds little interest 
because the standards are lower than 
those established by the experience 
gained in school. The average town 
does not support civic orchestras or 
bands for amateurs in which many boys 
and girls may take a part with profit to 
themselves and the organization. 
"Therefore, leadership of the high- 
est type is necessary if the community 
is to know about music work in the 
schools, if the young people, after 
leaving school, are to have opportunity 
to carry on with their singing and play- 
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ing, and if the community is to profit 
socially by this work, for which the 
citizen's tax moneys have paid. This 
leadership must necessarily come from 
the schools, for as has been pointed 
out, there is little interest or initiative 
to be expected from other musical 
sources. The ‘carry-over’ is not diffi- 
cult, but there must be force and drive 
behind a real and musically meritorious 
product from the schools." 

Shall we permit this important factor 
in the development of individual and 
community to be neglected in the 
schoolroom activities? 


ANSWERS TO E. T. S. T. C. MUSIC 
BROADCASTS 


Broadcast Five—December 7, 1939 
Nutcracker Suite by Tschaikowsky 
|. Yes. 2. Yes. 3. No. 4. No. 


Broadcast Six—December 14, 1939 
Continuation of Nutcracker Suite 
1. Yes. 2. No. 3. No. 4. Yes. 


Broadcast Seven—December 21, 1939 
Continuation of Nutcracker Suite 
1. Waltz or Waltz of Flowers. 
2. Russian Dance or Trepak. 
3. Sugar Plum Fairy or Fairy Dance. 


Broadcast Eight—January 4, 1940 
Military March, Grand Processional, Funeral 
March, Toy March 


1. Jolly. 2. Egypt. 3. Yes. 4. Yes. 


Essay Contest 


An opportunity is extended to high 
school students in Tennessee to win 
cash prizes totaling $2,000, with $1,000 
as first award, by writing essays on 
"The Benefits of Democracy,” through 
a contest sponsored by the Ladies 
Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. Essays 
must be 500 to 1,000 words in length. 


Boys and girls regularly enrolled in 
any public, private, or parochial school, 
in either the freshman, sophomore, 
junior, or senior years (or comparable 
grades), are eligible to compete. The 
essay may be written as a class assign- 
ment or as a personal endeavor. Pre- 
liminary contests are to be concluded 
in time to permit filing local winning 
essays with the state contest committee 
not later than midnight of February 22, 
1940. 


A folder giving full information 
about the contest may be obtained 
from the officers of the V. F. W. Aux- 
iliary Units in any community, or from 
the state department chairman, Mrs. 
Regina Davies, 629 Fisher Avenue, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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Home and ‘family Zz € 


... IN OBION COUNTY 


BION COUNTY is one of the 
() four centers in the United 

States now in the process of 
developing plans for a program of edu- 
cation in “Home and Family Life." We 
are conducting this experiment upon 
the invitation of the Federal Office of 
Education. It is an experiment to 
demonstrate the fact that a community 
is capable of discovering its needs in 
family living and of setting up the 
means and procedures for meeting 
them. 

Modern education embraces all the 
forces and influences of one's environ- 
ment and continues from the beginning 
throughout life. It is therefore the 
duty of every agency, organization, 
and institution together to adopt 
common aims, and to endeavor 
through a cooperative program to give 
intelligent direction to these forces 
and influences as they are able to de- 
tect them. 

Home and family life is basic on 
American life and American educa- 
tion, and is not perpetuated by inci- 
dent or accident, but by the concen- 
tration of all the forces of education 
to that end. The program, therefore, 
is not confined to the schools alone, 
but includes every agency whose pro- 
gram in any way might affect the con- 


MILTON HAMILTON 
County Superintendent 
and 
C. D. HILLIARD 


Director of Instruction 





ditions which have any bearing on 
family living. 

This is a broad program and is to 
extend over a long period of time. 
It requires careful planning, much dis- 
cussion by many groups, is county- 
wide in its scope and democratic in 
its development. It is of necessity 
slow, and every step requires careful 
evaluation. We are now engaged 
more in the process of organizing our 
forces, investigating our needs, and 
planning our activities than in carrying 
them out. 

A central planning committee has 
been set up for the county, whose 
members were elected by the agency 
they represent, including representa- 
tives of young people. This committee 
is a sort of legislative and judicial body 
for the entire program. 

From this central committee there 
is an executive committee which plans 
the business for the central committee 
and makes contacts in the interest of 
the program. 

Local committees are established in 
the various centers which assume re- 
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Cloverdale School, main building—a project in school beautification done by school 
and community cooperation 
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sponsibility for guiding the conduct of 
activities and discovering future local 
needs. 

The ultimate objectives adopted by 
the central committee indicate the na- 
ture of the program and its implica- 
tions. These objectives are as follows: 


A. To promote better and more whole- 
some relationships within the family. 
|. By developing goals for the 

individual family. 

2. By planning family activities 
cooperatively, and by sharing 
responsibility for them. 

3. By counseling with each other 
on management of income, 
time, effort, etc. 

4. By encouraging expressions of 
affection. 

5. By expressing appreciation for 
the different capacities, inter- 
ests, and accomplishments of 
the members of the family. 

6. By practicing consistently for 
emotional development of in- 


dividuals. 


B. To promote the maximum growth 


and development of the individual! 

members of the family. 

|. By providing for the physical 
and mental health of the mem- 
bers of the family. 

2. By providing for the essentials 
of food, clothing, and housing 
needs. 

3. By recognizing the importance 
of books, music, art, and recre- 
ation in cultural and spiritual 
development. 


C. To promote better and more whole- 


some relationship between the 

family and the community. 

|. By assuming responsibility as in- 
dividuals and as families for 
helping in providing for com- 
munity facilities for health, edu- 
cation, and recreation. 

2. By assuming responsibility for 
use, care, and maintenance of 
facilities provided. 

3. By cooperating with agencies 
in making possible the improve- 
ment of facilities for all age 
and economic groups. 
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PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 

Our parent-teacher associations are 
having a large part in the new program 
in developing parent education cen- 
tered around home and family life. 

We believe parent education con- 
sists not alone in parent education 
classes, but in a wide program of par- 
ent activity designed to inform parents 
thoroughly in the whole of life, its 
responsibilities and activities. Parent- 
teacher programs therefore are being 
developed around these considera- 
tions: 

New trends in education. 

Acquaintance with the school pro- 
gram, local, county, and state. 

Music and art in home, school, and 
community. 

Direction in the use of the radio, 
movies, and visual education. 

Getting acquainted with the home 
life of the community and establishing 
better relationships through a_pro- 
gram of visitation, contacting every 
home. 

More school visitation. 

Beautification of home, school, and 
public places. 

Health education in cooperation 
with the health department. 

Membership and active participa- 
tion of high school students in parent- 
teacher work, 

More democracy in education. 

Establishment of a county circulating 
library for adults. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE AND 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Obion County has eleven well- 
equipped home economics depart- 
ments and eight agriculture shops and 
classrooms. These teachers, in addi- 
tion to their regular schoolwork, have 
conducted twelve joint meetings of 
men and women in six centers with an 
attendance of six hundred. One hun- 
dred thirty-two meetings of men have 
been held in sixteen centers with an 
attendance of 2,838, an average of 
twenty-one per meeting. Sixty-five 
meetings of women were held in four- 
teen centers with an attendance of 
1,015, an average of fifteen per meet- 
ing. The program of these meetings 
was developed from major interests. 
An effort was made to arouse thinking 
on the problems of the community and 
what could be done about them. A 
more extensive program is being de- 
veloped for this fall, centering around 
home and family life. 

Classes for boys in home economics 
have been tried with satisfaction. 
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Literary, Treasures 


from the Tennessee List of 


STATE-ADOPTED SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


THE TREASURE CHEST OF LITERATURE 
by E1cHe., KeEnor, HorNsTEIN, SMITH 
Fourth Grade, Adventure, 576 pages 
Fifth Grade, Enjoyment, 664 pages 
Sixth Grade, Discovery, 656 pages 


“Treasures” old and new: prose and poetry, grave and gay; bits of 
drama; history readings; readings in science and nature; selections 


State Retail Price, 79 Cents Each 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Representative: Nata Guiuett, Nashville 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 























IN THE ELEMENTARY AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

Intelligent emphasis is being given 
in the elementary and high schools in 
home and family life to develop under- 
standing, appreciation, and participa- 
tion in the well-ordered democratic 
home. Students are being used in 
making surveys as a basis for future 
programs. Teachers of all subjects and 
grades are working, thinking, and plan- 
ning together. 

Young people are conducting panel 
discussions before P.-T. A. groups. 

A county youth council has been set 
up composed of representatives elect- 
ed by the pupils from each school to 
discuss their interests and concerns, 
and to make their outcomes known. 

A better directed program in the 
schools for activity and play has re- 
sulted in better and more wholesome 
relationships. 

Through the cooperation of the farm 
bureau, the health department, and 
the parent-teacher associations, many 
community recreation programs have 
been conducted in the gymnasiums. 
We have extended this program this 


year. The school grounds are being 
lighted for evening programs, and 
facilities for a wide variety of games 
and other activities provided for all 
age groups. About ten such programs 
have been held, attended by a large 
group with enthusiastic participation 
and interest. These agencies also have 
developed visitation programs and a 
counseling service for homes and in- 
dividuals. 

The cooperation between the school 
organizations, the federal agencies of 
the county, and the health depart- 
ment has been most satisfactory and 
productive of better understanding 
and good will. Other agencies are 
coming into the programs as rapidly 
as they can be made conscious of its 
importance and possibilities. 


Try This 

Here is a little exercise in the art of punc- 
tuation. Not punctuated: "If is is not is and 
is not is is what is it is not is and what is 
it is is not if is not is is? Punctuated: "If 
‘is’ is not ‘is, and ‘is not’ is ‘is,’ what is it ‘is 
not’ is, and what is it ‘is’ is not, if ‘is not’ is 
‘We 
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Handbook for 
Teachers 


Mr. F. E. Bass, state curriculum 
director, and Mr. R. Lee Thomas, 
supervisor of elementary schools, have 
announced the publication of Hand- 
book for Teachers, which was prepared 
by a selective group of Tennessee edu- 
cators and the curriculum group of 
Peabody College last summer. Fol- 
lowing is the introduction of the bulle- 
tin, which gives a brief summary of 
this and other curriculum bulletins 
issued by the state department of edu- 
cation since 1935: 


Introduction 

The Tennessee program for the improve- 
ment of instruction was begun in 1935. Since 
that time a number of bulletins have been 
issued by the state department of education. 
These bulletins have been used to advantage 
in some school systems of the state and have 
aided in the general improvement of school 
conditions. 

This bulletin is another in the series, printed 
for the purpose of aiding teachers in their 
efforts to improve instruction. 


Purpose of This Bulletin 
This Handbook for Teachers was not 
planned as a quide for the development of 
curriculum materials. Teachers may use the 
bulletin, Looking Ahead with Tennessee 
Schools, Number 2, for this type material. 


However, the information presented herein 
should be of value in the instructional pro- 
gram. The philosophy and point of view of 
this bulletin are in accord with that ex- 
pressed in Looking Ahead with Tennessee 
Schools, Bulletin No. 2, and is in line with 
the Tennessee program for the improvement 
of instruction. 

This publication is intended primarily for 
teachers in small elementary schools, but there 
is much information which may be helpful 
to teachers in any situation. For example, 
Chapter VI deals with schedule making for 
one-teacher and two-teacher schools. How- 
ever, the material in this chapter may be 
adapted to larger schools. 


Elementary School Standards 
Many teachers of the state have requested 
information concerning certain points of the 
rating sheet for elementary schools. An effort 
has been made to interpret many of these 
points in this bulletin. Points not covered in 
the several chapters may be found in the 

last chapter, entitled "Miscellaneous." 


Other Bulletins Published by State Department 
of Education 

The Study Bulletin was written by the Ten- 
nessee group in the curriculum laboratory at 
Peabody College in 1936. It has been used 
by many teachers throughout the state. It 
contains information which is both interesting 
and profitable. There is a supply of this 
bulletin on hand, and it is suggested that 
teachers who have not used this bulletin avail 
themselves of the opportunity and write the 
state department of education for a copy. 

The bulletin, A Guide for Elementary 
Teachers in the Use of the State-Adopted 
Textbooks, was published in 1936. This 
bulletin was distributed to every county in 


the state in sufficient quantities to supply 
every teacher. It contains material with 
which every teacher should be familiar. It 
is suggested that teachers who do not have 
this bulletin inquire as to the availability of 
it in their respective counties. Do not write 
tho state department of education for them. 
The supply is exhausted. 

Looking Ahead with Tennessee Schools, pub- 
lished in 1937, contains examples of good 
teaching practices in the schools of the state. 
It has been rather widely distributed, but 
there are a few copies available at the state 
department of education. 

Looking Ahead with Tennessee Schools, 
Bulletin Number 2, was prepared during the 
summer of 1938, but was not made available 
to the teachers until early in 1939. This 
bulletin contains important information con- 
cerning the point of view and philosophy 
underlying the Tennessee program. This 
bulletin has been distributed to many of the 
teachers of the state. There are no copies 
now available. 

Since this bulletin was not made available 
until late in the year, it was thought best 
not to prepare a more forward-looking bulle- 
tin this summer. Looking Ahead with Ten- 
nessee Schools, Bulletin Number 2, should 
serve as the basis for the development of 
curriculum materials for the year 1939-1940. 

Special Days, a bulletin published in 1937, 
contains information and suggested programs 
for the use of schools in observance of holi- 
days. A supply of this bulletin may be had 
by writing the state department of education. 


Use of This Bulletin 
Teachers should keep this handbook on their 
desks and use it when needed. At the end of 
the school year it should be turned in to the 
superintendent. 























Fresh and original material by 
writer for children. With all its interest—action, 
surprises, humor, conversation—vocabulary and 
sentence structure are as carefully controlled as 
The teacher can make 
valuable use of the subject matter, such as what 
grows in gardens, the value of birds and toads in 
the garden, contrast between city and country, 
transportation of food, home duties, safety, etc. 
A fascinating illustration on almost every page. 


DEN STORIES ABOUT HENRY 
HENRY AND HIS FRIENDS 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by Cecil R. James 
206 Second Avenue, South, Murfreesboro 


in any basal series. 
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varied and complex problems. 
library world bookbinding and _ book 


ordering create problems. 


Way Back When... 


we were all in the early part of our 
schooling 2 + 2 was a problem. By now 


we are conscious that life is full of many 


In the 


Why not let 


these problems of yours become duties 


for us to perform? 





“Bound to Stay Bound” 





NEW METHOD BOOK 
BINDERY, INC. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
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UNIVERSITY TESTING SERVICE 


JOS. E. AVENT 





and 1939, the University of Ten- 

nessee sponsored a state-wide test- 
ing program for the high schools of 
Tennessee. The university selected the 
tests, distributed them, and scored 
most of them. The high schools paid 
for the tests, administered them locally, 
and returned them to the registrar of 
the University of Tennessee. There the 
tests were scored or checked for scor- 
ing; percentile ranks were computed 
for each student in twelve different 
measures; the results were profiled for 
each student; and all these results 
were sent back to the school. In 1936 
only seniors were tested. In latter 
years the principals of the high schools 
desired that juniors, sophomores, and 
freshmen be tested so that they might 
have the results later as a means of 
better educational guidance of the 
pupils in the three lower classes. At 
the principals’ request these lower 
classes were included and more sub- 
jects given. 

The number of pupils increased each 
year, until, in 1939, more than 13,000 
booklets were handled. 

The subjects included in February, 
1939, were English, mathematics, 
natural science, social studies, high 
school reading, and general aptitude. 
Reading was divided into six kinds of 
reading, making diagnostic service 
possible. 

The work involved in this project of 
service to the high schools is enormous, 
but it is a voluntary service. Nobody 
but student clerical workers are paid 
for the service. In the spring, 1939, 
it called for 2,300 work hours and 200 
supervisory hours. In view of the fact 
that the principals of the high schools 
have sent us enthusiastic letters of ap- 
preciation of this service, we are happy 
to render it. 

In our reports to the principals the 
status of each pupil's position was 
given to show the percentile group in 
which that student was found in the 
following twelve respects: general ap- 
titude, English, mathematics, natural 
science, social studies, and reading 
(paragraph meaning, word meaning, 
paragraph organization, sentence 
meaning, location of information, rate 
of silent reading, and total compre- 


I’ FEBRUARY OF 1936, 1937, 1938, 
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hension). Profile charts were made for 
6,500 high school students similar to 
the two charts accompanying _ this 
article, each being on the reverse side 
of the other on sheets eight and one- 
half by eleven inches. Such charts 
show graphically each student's 
strengths and weaknesses in subject 
matter. The high school teachers, 
then, showed the charts to the pupils 
in individual conference to see how the 
teacher and the pupil might cooperate 
to build up the weak or low points. 
Each percentile status showed how the 
particular pupil stood, as compared 
with all other pupils of his class in the 
state who participated in the testing 
program in respect to each of the 
twelve features tested. This made 
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local counseling and guidance in high 
school intelligent. Inability to read 
high school textbooks is so pronounced 
with so large a proportion of high 
school students that it seems well to 
treat reading somewhat diagnostically, 
to locate each student's real reading 
weakness among several phases of 
reading. Then, each high school 
teacher can help each pupil with refer- 
ence to each reading weakness. 

While the testing program has here- 
tofore been in February, the month 
may be changed, if it is desired by a 
majority of the principals. The pros- 
pective program next planned con- 
templates seven tests: general apti- 
tude; English (three phases); mathe- 
matics; natural science; social studies; 
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STUDENT PROFILE CHART 


Percentile 








Aptitude English Math. 


Nat. Sci. 


Reading 


Soc. Stud. Total 


The above represents this student’s percentile rank as compared with the other students of the same class in the bigh schools of 
Tennessee, February, 1939. A percentile of 50 is average rank. The height of each ber shows bow this bigh school student compares 
with the average (50) Tennessee bigh school student of the same class, in general aptitude, in four lines of subject matter, namely, 
English, mathematics, natural science, social studies, total achievement, end in reading. Bars higher then $0 represent superiority 
above the average; bars below 50 represent that degree of achievement, but below the average. (Tennessee norm is 4 50 percentile). 


(See reverse side of this sheet). 
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TESTS Aptitude English Math. Net.Sci.  Soc.Stud. ata Reading 
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(This chart on beth sides was designed by Dr. J. E. Avent: the percentiles were computed and the bars were drawn under his direction.) 
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reading (seven phases}; foreign lan- 
guage. While it is better for a school 
to participate in all the tests, it may 
take any one or more tests. All the 
scoring will be done this year on one 
of the International Scoring Machines. 
It would be necessary for any school 
participating to give those tests which 
are machine-scorable. 

If any high school has not hereto- 
fore participated in the program and 
wishes information as to its usefulness, 
the principal might communicate with 
Professor R. R. Vance, high school 
supervisor. Any other information 
about the program may be had from 
Dr. R. F. Thomason, registrar, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. ‘ 


Teachers’ Income Tax 
(Continued from page twelve) 
dividends, interest, and annuities) or 
or Form 1040 (for net income of more 
than $5,000 from salaries, wages, 
dividends, interest, annuities, and in- 
come from other sources regardless of 
amounts), are to be filed with the 
collector of internal revenue for the 


residence or principal place of busi- 
ness of the person liable for the return; 
or, if he has no legal residence or prin- 
cipal place of business in the United 
States, then to the collector of internal 
revenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Every individual (except nonresident 
alien individuals and nonresident alien 
fiduciaries) required to file an income 
tax return shall file with the return a 
copy thereof on a duplicate form on 
colored paper which will be provided 
for that purpose. A copy of such 
duplicate form shall be a complete 
duplicate of the return as filed except 
that no affidavit is required on the 
duplicate form. These copies are 
made available for inspection in the 
office of the collector of internal 
revenue by any official, body, or com- 
mission, lawfully charged with the ad- 
ministration of any state tax law, or by 
some proper representative thereof, 
designated in writing by the governor 
of the state. If any person required 
by law, or regulations made pursuant 
to law, to file a copy of any income 





district in which is located the legal 


tax return for any taxable year fails to 








file such copy at the time required, 
there shall be due and assessed against 
such person five dollars in the case of 
an individual return or ten dollars in the 
case of a fiduciary, etc. 

Returns for the calendar year 1939 
must be filed with the collector of in- 
ternal revenue on or before March |5, 
1940. 

The normal tax rate is four per cent 
on the net income in excess of the 
personal exemption, credit for depena- 
ents, earned income credit, etc. 

The surtax rates apply only to surtax 
net incomes in excess of $4,000, and 
such rates increase in accordance with 
the amount of the surtax net income. 
Surtax net income means the net in- 
come less the personal exemption and 
credit for dependents. For example, 
on a surtax net income of $6,000 the 
surtax would be eighty dollars, or four 
per cent of the difference between 
$4,000 and $6,000. The surtax rate 
gradually increases until it reaches the 
maximum rate of seventy-five per cent, 
which applies to surtax net incomes in 
excess of $5,000,000. 


N. E. A. Code of Ethics 


(Continued from page six) 








Important Information for 
All Tennessee Grade 
Teachers: 


l. Every il should have a copy of the state-adopted PRO- 
GRESSIVE HANDWRITING for his grade. Grades 1, 2, and 3 
are furnished free by the state. The best work cannot be done if the 
handwriting books are soiled or mutilated. A regular daily time 
allotment should be made for handwriting instruction. 


2. Th ds of teachers have been trained to teach handwriting 
by taking our free writing courses by correspondence. Enroll at 
any time. 





3. We have a complete handwriting award system, including FREE 
Pupils’ Progress Certificates for all grades above the second, and 
special awards for the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. SEND 
FOR CIRCULAR. 


4 “WRITE WRITING RIGHT’—A 15-minute, seven-pupil, 
intermediate grade One-Act Play with handwriting for theme. Send 
for free copy. 


5. Our KEEP-NEAT TWO-POCKET PAPER HOLDERS help 
to improve quality and interest in handwriting. Write for samples 
and prices. 


6. Our Script Let- 
ter ¢Wall Charts 
(cursive letter 
forms and®§life- 
size arm position 
chart) are a neces- 
sary part of 
schoolroom equip- 
ment. Price, set 
of eleven charts, 60c postpaid. 


W. S. BENSON & CO. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 

















When Writing Our Advertisers, Please Mention The 


Tennessee Teacher 


A Teacher should avoid unfavorable criticism of other 
teachers except such as is formally presented to a school 
official in the interest of the school. It is also unprofes- 
sional to fail to report to duly constituted authority any 
matters which involve the best interests of the school. 

A Teacher should not interfere between anothe~ teacher 
and a pupil in matters such as discipline or marking. 

There should be cooperation between administrators and 
classroom teachers, founded upon sympathy for each 
other's point of view and recognition of the administrator's 
right to leadership and the teacher's right to self-expres- 
sion. Both teachers and administrators should observe 
professional courtesy by transacting official business with 
the properly designated person next in rank. 

The Teacher should not apply for a specific position 
unless a vacancy exists. Unless the rules of the school 
otherwise prescribe, he should apply for a teaching po- 
sition to the chief executive. He should not knowingly 
underbid a rival in order to secure a position. 

Qualification should be the sole determining factor in 
appointment and promotion. School officials should en- 
courage and carefully nurture the professional growth of 
worthy teachers by recommending promotion, either in 
their own school or in other schools. For school officials 
to fail to recommend a worthy teacher for another position 
because they do not desire to lose his services is unethical. 

Testimonials regarding a teacher should be frank, candid, 
and confidential. 

A contract, once signed, should be faithfully adhered to 
until it is dissolved by mutual consent. In case of emer- 
gency, the thoughtful consideration which business sanction 
demands should be given by both parties to the contract. 

Due notification should be given by school officials and 
teachers in case a change in position is to be made. 
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PRAYING WITH YOUNG CHILDREN 

Warren, a chubby six-year-old whose 
head has not entirely lost its baby 
shape and whose hair still has its baby 
down, entered the first grade room 
one morning in the early fall. Before 
removing his wraps, he came to the 
teacher and asked, ‘Please, may | say 
the prayer today? | just wanted to 
be sure that none of the others asked 
first." The teacher, assuring him that 
she would be happy to have him say 
the prayer, went on to the other chil- 
dren who had in the meantime come to 
offer their good mornings. 

Many interesting things happened in 
the room that morning. Ann brought 
some goldfish for the aquarium, the 
photographer came to take a picture 
for the paper, many fall flowers and 
leaves were brought in and had to be 
arranged. 

Warren, who was not enjoying all 
these activities as he usually did, asked 
several times, ‘When will it be time 
for my prayer?" The teacher, realiz- 
ing that the need of prayer was urgent 
on the part of at least one first grader, 
brought the children into a group. 
When everything was very still, War- 
ren's small voice piped up with the 
following prayer: 

"Thank you, dear God, for all of us 
here at school. Help my daddy to 
find his car keys. He lost them yes- 
terday. Bless Sweet Pea and her two 
pups. Make them good dogs so they 
won't be sent away. That's all, God. 
Amen." 

Such is the simplicity of Warren. 
Such is the earnestness of childhood. 
Are we teachers of young children 
sharing these spiritual experiences? 
Are we giving children an opportunity 
to express their natural religious feel- 
ings? Do we take them to the woods 
at the first signs of spring and push 
back the leaves to find the first flowers 
and feel the nearness of God through 
nature? 

Prayers can become very stilted, 
meaningless, and monotonous. They 
can be varied and of great spiritual 
value. Prayer through song, saying 
together beautiful, old, and well-known 
prayers such as the Lord's Prayer, 
simple original prayers, or even just 
sitting very silently and enjoying the 
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things around us are some of the ways 
children will like to express themselves 
spiritually. 

There need not be any set time for 
praying every day. Children, if given 
an opportunity, will say prayers to fit 
their needs. They will be appropriate 
and alive, they will satisfy a strong-felt 
need of childhood to seek the help 
of a higher being than parents or 
teacher. They will be sincere like 
Warren's prayer and will extend to the 
things very vital and very near to the 
lives of children, even to Sweet Pea 
and her two pups. 

e 

Miss Olga Adams, national president 
who was principal speaker of the A. 
C. E. group of the Middle Tennessee 
teachers, was honored with a buffet 
supper at the Centennial Club in 
Nashville on October 27. The affair, 
which was entirely social, gave the 





members an opportunity to meet Miss 
Adams personally. Miss Agnes Jus- 
tice, state president, and Miss Hattie 
Childs, Middle Tennessee president, 
received the guests. 

€ 
Did you know that the A. C. E— 

Is non-commercial? 

Has as its sole purpose the serving 
of teachers of young children? 

Helps you to grow professionally? 

Keeps you in touch with forward- 
looking coworkers in all parts of 
the country? 

Stands ready at all times to help you 
solve classroom problems? 

Supplies you with material that is 
available from no other source? 

Has as its official publication the 
only journal owned and edited by 
teachers? 

Has 30,000 branch members in forty 
states and three foreign coun- 
tries? 

Makes it possible for all teachers of 
young children, even the begin- 
ner, to step on the shoulders of 
all past and present leaders in the 
field of childhood education and 
find security there? 
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Now Bobby is an average boy, and when he came to school for 


Fortunately for Bobby he was given the CHILD ACTIVITY 
READERS and his interest in reading has grown and grown. 
For when Bobby was given the CHILD ACTIVITY READERS 
he not only got adequate word repetition but he got this repeti- 


repetition for Bobby. Every time he turns a page, a new experi- 


If you are not already using the CHILD ACTIVITY READERS, 
you may be sure they will put new interest in reading into the 
Bobby Browns in your class, and it doesn’t matter whether the 
Bobby Browns are in the first, second, or third grade, for each 
of these books, from the Pre-Primer to the Third Reader, has a 
carefully controlled and interesting vocabulary and one richly 
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with a genuine desire to read. 
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changing situations. 
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Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


SOUTHERN NATURE STORIES. By W. B. 
Baker, Lucien Harris, Jr., and Wallace Rogers. 
Turner E. Smith and Company. Price, $0.88. 
239 pages. This textbook on nature study, 
designed especially for use in Southern 
schools, is intended to follow Book One, 
which is for use in the fifth grade, but the 
simple language and varied content of Book 
Two would make it usable in any of the upper 
intermediate grades. Photographs, all of 
which were taken in the South, are found on 
nearly every page and make this a quide- 
book to Southern animals and plants, in 
addition to being a nature reader. 
TELLING TYPES IN LITERATURE. By John 
B. Opdycke. The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $1.80. 404 pages. Telling Types in 
Literature is a study of the various kinds of 
prose and poetry. To prose, it gives five 
chapters, beginning with a general chapter 
of study of the kinds of prose. The next 
four chapters present a more specific study 
of these types: essay, story, portrait (or 
literary description), and oration. To poetry 
it gives two chapters: the former on types, the 
latter on verse and stanza forms. Each 
chapter is organized in three parts: explana- 
tion of the types, examples, and work for 
the student. 





MATHEMATICS IN DAILY LIFE. By Eugene 
H. Barker and Frank M. Morgan. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Price, $1.32. 432 pages. 


In this new textbook, written for 
pupils in general mathematics in the high 
school of today the point of view is that of 
the consumer—the pupil who will use it. He 
will come to see, first, how mathematics is 
used in matters of daily life with which he is 


lllustratea. 


familiar. Illustrations are used to expand 
the ideas set forth in the text. In addition 
to provision of ample drill to clinch skills, 
there is a large amount of practical problems 
and easy problem material. 


JOURNEY PROUD. By Thomasine McGehee. 
The Macmillan Company. 397 pages. Price, 
$2.50. The author is past master of the art 
of bringing people to life. Ellen Wyatt's 
sister and her ne'er-do-well husband; the 
New Hampshire schoolteacher who plays the 
flute; Joanna, who with her cultivated speech 
and perfect manners remains authentic negro 
—all are individuals, completely fresh person- 
alities. Besides the interest of the plot Mrs. 
McGehee gives delightful reality to the char- 
acters and the life she describes. Here fifty 
years of Virginia tradition and atmosphere 
are skillfully set before the reader. 

READING AND THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS. 
By Paul Witty and David Kopel. Ginn and 
Company. Price, $2.50. This new book, by 
two outstanding authorities, is based upon 
experimentation, research, and tested prac- 
tice. It provides abundant practical aids to 
teachers. Case studies illustrative of useful 
diagnostic and remedial procedures are pro- 
vided. There is an extensive outline of read- 
ing tests in common use, with information 
necessary for making appropriate selections. 
WHY IS AMERICA? A PRIMER OF DE- 
MOCRACY. By Ann Mersereau. Ginn and 
Company. Price, $0.32. 48 pages. This 
booklet will delight children. Easy enough 
for fourth grade. No more vitally important 
task confronts the public schools today than 
that of teaching the children to understand 
and appreciate America. There is a dearth 
of material. No one can read this inspired 
little book without having a better conception 
of our inheritance. 











Nights at the Round Table is a new series of broadcasts sponsored by Peabody College 


and devoted to the impartial discussion of questions vital to America. 


The program 


is broadcast over Station WSM (650 kilocycles) each Friday evening at 10:15, C.S.T. 
The following topics have been selected: November 17, “How Will Europe at War 
Affect America at Peace?” November 24, “Is American Jazz Producing Good Music?” 
December 1, “Does Education Reduce Crime?” December 8, “Can Chemistry Save the 


Farm?” December 15, “What About Southern Cooking?” 
be devoted to questions submitted by listeners. 
Address your suggestions to Nights at the Round Table, Station WSM, 


discussion. 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Subsequent programs will 
You are invited to send in questions for 


New Books Receiued 


FACTS FIRST ON NARCOTICS. By John C. 
Almack. Pacific Press Publishing Association. 
160 pages. 

A CLEAR CASE AGAINST NARCOTICS. 
By John C. Almack. Pacific Press Publishing 
Association. 156 pages. 

TO ENRICH YOUNG LIFE. By The Junior 
Literary Guild. The Junior Literary Guild 
Corporation. 144 pages. 

THE NEWSPAPER IN THE CLASSROOM. 
By Luvella K. Reschke and Alfred Reschke. 
E. M. Hale and Company. 384 pages. 
ORGANIZATIONS INTERESTED IN INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS. Research Bulletin. 
By the National Education Association. Re- 
search Division of the National Education 
Association. 54 pages. 

PURPOSEFUL MATHEMATICS. ALGEBRA— 
FIRST COURSE. By Ernst R. Breslich. Laid- 
law Brothers. 512 pages. 

PURPOSEFUL MATHEMATICS. ALGEBRA— 
SECOND COURSE. By Ernst R. Breslich. 
Laidlaw Brothers. 240 pages. 


University of Tennessee 
Radio Programs 


November, 1939 
Station WSM, Nashville 


Station WROL of Knoxville will carry 
the Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday pro- 


grams. 
Times of broadcasts — Monday, 
Wednesday, Saturday, 9:45 A.M.; 


Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 12 noon. 

November 20 (Monday)—Youth Hour 
—"Choosing Your Life Vocation." 
Dean Fred C. Smith. 

November 2! (Tuesday)—''Wardrobe 
Planning.’ Miss Ida Anders. 

November 22 (Wednesday) — Youth 
Hour — "Better Homemakers.”  U. 
T. Home Economics Seniors. 

November 23 (Thursday)—Panel Dis- 
cussion on a Current Problem. 
Members of the U. T. Faculty. 

November 24 (Friday) — “Laws That 
No Driver Violates." K. L. Hertel. 

November 25 (Saturday) — Home- 
maker's Chat. 

November 27 (Monday)—Youth Hour 
—-"Physical Education for Grade 
and High School Students." God- 
frey Novatney. 

November 28 (Tuesday)—"The Value 
of a Technically-Trained Man in the 
Community." L. A. Carpenter. 

November 29 (Wednesday) — Youth 
Hour—"Our Civil Rights." Prof. 
Paul Walp. 

November 30 (Thursday)—"Spontane- 
ous Combustion." W. T. Smith, Jr. 
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American Education 

(Continued from page ten) 
the extent and nature of the military 
and naval establishments that are 
necessary. It is a particular oppor- 
tunity of the educational profession to 
help the American people in develop- 
ing a consistent foreign policy which 
will contribute most to our safety and 
well-being. With that policy the ques- 
tion of preparedness is inseparably 
linked. 

Teachers cannot forget, nor allow 
others to forget, that the ultimate line 
of national defense is to be found in 
the loyalty, intelligence, health, tech- 
nical skill, economic efficiency, morale, 
and character of our citizens. The 
schools, therefore, should continue and 
intensify their efforts to develop citi- 
zens who willingly and effectively par- 
ticipate in the processes of democracy, 
to banish economic illiteracy, to estab- 
lish a sense of civic responsibility, to 
develop habits of healthful living, to 
encourage appreciation for the in- 
telligent conservation of the nation's 
natural resources, and to improve the 
technical and vocational skills of all the 
people. In its contribution to such 
purposes, the American public school 
is to be regarded as an indispensable 
agency of national defense. 

CIVIL LIBERTIES REQUIRE VIGILANCE 

The war situation need not become 
an excuse for thoughtless or deliberate 
invasion of the civil liberties promised 
by our constitution and by our demo- 
cratic traditions. Experience indicates 
that in times of stress it is necessary 
to guard these liberties with unusual 
care and that members of the teaching 
profession in particular are often sub- 
jected to unjustified attacks. 

A body of proposed legislation has 
been prepared for immediate enact- 
ment by the Congress on "M-Day," 
that is to say on the day when the 
government of the United States may 
at some future time mobilize itself for 
war. The drafting of such legislation 
is an entirely proper activity for those 
charged with responsibility for national 
defense. Meanwhile, the remainder 
of our people need not abdicate their 
rights in this respect. Now is the time 
for the American people to examine 
with care all of the consequences for 
civil liberty which are likely to precede 
and follow the entrance of our nation 
into war. 

COOPERATION WITH HUMANITARIAN 
CAUSES IS IN ORDER 

Conditions growing out of the war 
will probably increase the demands 
FOR 
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upon the Red Cross and other human- 
itarian organizations. These agencies 
may look to the schools for coopera- 
tion. The commission recommends 
that schools provide reasonable oppor- 
tunity for pupils of appropriate ages 
to hear appeals for assistance of this 
type, provided that such appeals come 
from nonpartisan American sources 
and are not couched in terms which in- 
volve a judgment respecting the rights 
and issues of the present conflict. It 
is preferable, under ordinary circum- 
stances, that actual collections of funds 
be made elsewhere than on the school 
premises. Special pleading for finan- 
cial support from interested parties in 
connection with the actual prosecution 
of the war has no place in American 
schools. 


A PROGRAM OF RESEARCH AND 
PUBLICATION IS NEEDED 


We believe that it would be instruc- 
tive and helpful if the experience of 
American education with reference to 
a similar situation twenty-five years 
ago were systematically studied and 
analyzed. We recommend that some 
competent research agency survey the 
literature and evidence for the years 


1914-1917 and make its conclusions 
available to the teaching profession 
and to the general public. 

The time is especially appropriate 
for careful study in schools and in 
adult education centers of what hap- 
pened to us in the World War, how 
we became involved in it, what the 
consequences were, and what kind of 
a peace ensued. The object of this 
study would not be to keep us out of 
the present war or to plunge us into it. 
But a careful study of the course of 
events from 1914 down through !920 
and even later is important for the 
American people and should constitute 
a significant part of the program of the 
schools in dealing with this situation. 
More material on these subjects, suit- 
able for general reading, is needed. 

Rapid and recent changes in the 
world situation create a definite need 
for reliable, factual materia! concern- 
ing the present international conflict. 
We urge that such materials be pre- 
pared by appropriate professional! or- 
ganizations and by local school sys- 
tems, widely disseminated, and used in 
schools and adult education. Higher 
educational institutions, through their 
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Pay 


the Doctor 
the Nurse 
and the 


Board Bill 
—When You Are Sick or Injured ? 


Why take the risk of being compelled to use 
up your savings, or to run into debt, to 
carry you through a period of enforced idle- 
ness, when the T.C.U. stands ready to help 
bear that burden? 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a 
national organization of teachers for teachers. 
For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, 
it will assure an income when you are sick or 
quarantined, or when you are accidentally 
injured. It will also pay you Operation and 
Hospital Benefits. 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then send 
you full particulars of how we protect teachers. Please 


do it today. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


2243 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 





The Answer Was T.C.U. 


“‘When I found myself in the hospital 
facing an emergency operation I wondered 
how I could ever manage to 
swing it—and then I found the 
answer—T.C.U. With your aid 
the experience lost the aspect 
of a nightmare and has not 
been too heavy a burden on 
me.’’— Helen E. Parker, 
Gorham, N. H. 





FOUNDED 
“1899 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


i} Tothe T.C.U., 2243 T.C.U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am a white teacher, interested in 
knowing more about T.C.U. Protective 
Benefits. Send me, without obligation, 
the whole story. 









NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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extension departments or otherwise, 
may well provide special in-service 
training on this topic for teachers of 
the social studies in high schools. Such 
material should include: the facts of 
physical and human geography which 
set the stage for the world drama as it 
unfolds; the distribution of the world's 
economic resources and the share of 
the United States in that allotment; 
the other economic factors associated 
with war (e.g., competition for markets, 
raw materials, and trade routes, for- 
eign investments, war profits and 
profiteering, depression and unem- 
ployment); the rise and nature of mod- 
ern nationalism; the available mech- 
anisms of arbitration and mediation 
and the reasons for their apparent 
weakness; the recent foreign policy and 
practices of the United States (e.g., 
President Wilson's fourteen points, 
Versailles, the League of Nations, war 
debts and reparations, the London 
economic conference, the armament 
race, Latin-American relations, the 
arms embargo); and other materials 
which will help the American people 
to understand the present situation and 
to protect their interests in it. 
FOREIGN POLICY SHOULD NOT 


DISPLACE ATTENTION TO 
DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 


Above all, let us take care that ex- 
citement over foreign affairs does not 
distract attention from the urgent and 
continuing problems which must be 
solved soon if our American democ- 
racy is to endure and to advance. It 
would be folly to use an unsettled in- 
ternational situation as a flimsy excuse 
for deferring consideration and action 
upon these basic problems of domestic 
policy. Our problems will not solve 
themselves with the passage of time or 
with the coming of peace—indeed, in 
many cases they are likely to become 
increasingly acute. The solution of 
these problems is not the exclusive 
prerogative of any professional group: 
it is a responsibility shared by all of 
the people of the United States. Every 
agency of public discussion and en- 
lightenment, including the press, the 
church, the home, social and politica! 
organizations, the radio, and the 
cinema, as well as the school, has an 
important part to play in equipping the 
American people to deal with domes- 
tic, as well as with foreign, issues. 

The unsolved problems of democracy 
are the greatest menace to the institu- 
tions and ideals we seek to perpetuate. 
These internal dangers may be success- 
fully avoided only through the active 
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cooperation of schools, colleges, and 
the innumerable other agencies of edu- 
cation. Education, in schools or else- 
where, should develop first an 
understanding loyalty to democratic 
principles, and second, an increasing 
competence to deal with poverty, un- 
employment, insecurity, inefficient 
government, and the other social and 
economic problems of our day. Edu- 
cation, in short, must bend anew to 
the double task of helping the Ameri- 
can people to define their ideals and 
then to reduce these ideals to the 
working rules of governmental and 
economic relations. 

In these tasks, public schoo! educa- 
tion must be concerned not only with 
children and youths, but to an increas- 
ing degree with the entire population 
of every age and circumstance of life. 

CULTURAL VALUES SHOULD BE 
RECOGNIZED AND PROTECTED 

The schools and other educational 
institutions should do everything pos- 
sible to prevent the disastrous activities 
which occurred during the last war 
when some reputable scholars joined 
with uneducated demagogs in a mad 
rush to decry and malign the cultural 
contributions of entire peoples. All 
the belligerent nations have made sig- 
nificant cultural and human contribu- 
tions to American life. These contri- 
butions should be emphasized in the 
discussion of appropriate topics. For 
example, it is unwise and unfair to un- 
dervalue the contributions of a nation 
to music, art, literature, and science 
merely because the government of that 
nation is waging an unjust war. 

A negative policy, however, is not 
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sufficient. The history and geography 
of the European struggle combine to 
place upon the American people in 
general, and upon American educators 
in particular, certain peculiar respon- 
sibilities. We are a relatively wealthy 
nation, separated from the conflicts 
in Europe and Asia by great oceans 
and living on terms of peace and 
friendship with our neighbors in the 
Western Hemisphere. Our culture, 
though derived for the most part from 
Western Europe, includes important 
contributions from all the peoples of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. These facts 
being so, it is possible for us to pre- 
serve a certain degree of detachment 
from the emotions of the war. We 
have, then, a peculiar opportunity and 
a special duty for the conservation of 
the great values that constitute the 
heritage of mankind at peace. 

We should also continue to promote, 
at as nearly a normal level as possible, 
the cultural contacts between the peo- 
ples of the United States and of the 
other nations of the world. Sources for 
the exchange of scientific and learned 
publications should be maintained. 
Participation of the government of the 
United States with other governments 
in agencies of international intellectual! 
organization should be extended. The 
American people should be prepared 
to lend their influence, even more ac- 
tively than in the past, toward develop- 
ment of those cultural ties among ne- 
tions which are prerequisite to an en- 
during peace. 

American educators should, by word 
and deed, give assurance to their col- 
leagues in all countries of the world, 
belligerent as well as neutral, that 
whatever dark days may lie ahead for 
humanity as a result of the internationa! 
conflict, they will do their part in keep- 
ing the torch of culture and of civiliza- 
tion alight. 

The lamps of learning were kindled long 
ago. They have burned in caves and log 
cabins, as well as in great buildings erected 
by wealth and power. We may be sure that 
no barbarism, new or old, can_ extinguish 
them forever. Should society enter upon an 
age of scorn and neglect, even should the 
wrath of men tear down the very walls of 
school buildings, as it burned the library of 
Alexandria, should one or all these lamps be 
put out, some hands will rekindle them, end 
will defend them for a better day.’ 





National Education Association and Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Educational Policies 
Commission. The Unique Function of Education 
in American Democracy. Washington. D. C.: 
the Commission, 1937. P. 74. 


"We'll have to rehearse that,"’ said the 
undertaker as the coffin fell out of the car. 
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Education in Distribution 





A. D. ALBRIGHT 


State Supervisor of Distributive Education 





For many years a great amount of 
emphasis in our economic system has 
been placed on production; develop- 
ing new and better products, design- 
ing new equipment and machinery, and 
working out efficiency methods to 
speed up the process are but a few 
points of this emphasis. Rapid prog- 
ress has been made, but in spite of 
the vast improvements we have failed 
to utilize our productive capacity any- 
where near !00 per cent. 

Agriculture has become nore scien- 
tific and productive through new 
methods, practices, and improvements. 
Yet we have plowed under crops, 
killed livestock, and curtailed produc- 
tion in general, while at the same time 
many people have been needy, often 
without the fundamental biological 
necessities for living. 

Just what is wrong and what is the 
solution? Certainly, if we knew the 
answers to this question, it would be 
unnecessary to go any further, but 
there is evidence that our system of 
distribution is lagging and is in many 
cases falling behind our program of 
production. 

For twenty years we have had voca- 
tional education in trades and indus- 
tries and in agriculture with an accom- 
panying success and improvement in 
these fields. Too, we have had home 
economics education which has served 
and is serving through consumer edu- 
cation to make people better and more 
selective buyers and managers. 

There is, then, an apparent wide 
span, in which something may be amiss, 
between production and consumption. 
These two are bridged, of course, by 
our marketing or distribution system. 
For efficient distribution of the prod- 
ucts of farm and plant there should be 
the same application of science, skill, 
and organization because careless, 
wasteful, and inefficient marketing 
practices will rupture and destroy 
progress gained by improvements in 
industry. 

The field of distribution ranks third 
in the United States in the number of 
people employed. It has been esti- 
mated that 9,000,000 will be actively 
engaged by 1940. Each year prob- 
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ably 250,000 people are employed for 
the first time in the retail trade alone. 
Many of this number are high school 
students, but less than 2,500 were re- 
ceiving any training in 1930. 

The costs of distribution are falling 
heavily on the consumer. Fifty cents 
or more out of every dollar spent in 
the purchase of goods is paid for dis- 
tribution expenses. This certainly re- 
duces the purchasing power of con- 
sumers and makes for a lower standard 
of living. 

Producers and consumers have found 
invaluable training in their respective 
fields and have improved rapidly. Can 
it be that we pay high distribution 
costs partly because there have been 
little or no training or educational 
opportunities in this field? 

In Tennessee alone according to the 
1935 census of business, which did not 
include all classifications of market- 
ing businesses, there were 109,026 
people engaged in distributive occu- 
pations; 87,561 of this number were 
in the retail field alone. It would be 
reasonable to estimate that approxi- 
mately 4,000 persons, many of them 
high school students, gain employment 
in the retail trade as beginners each 
year in this state. Yet even these new 
entrants to the business world have 
had no practical training and often 
lack a necessary background upon 
which to profit by their experiences. 

The Division of Vocational Education 
of the State Department of Education 
has made available for the past two 
years training in the field of distribu- 
tion. This program of distributive edu- 
cation has two aspects: (1) evening 
classes for those who are already em- 
ployed in a distributive occupation, 
and (2) classes in the high school for 
those who wish to enter the distribu- 
tive field. The latter group secures 
work in businesses to correlate class- 
work with business experiences. Some 
people state that from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent of high school 
graduates go directly into retail or 
marketing enterprises. 

Commercial education has given 
business training for many years and 
has done a noteworthy job but has 





been confined to only part of business 
education. There has been a neglect- 
ed part which should be included in 
consideration of business and social 
training, and in this part rests some 
solutions to a complexity of economic 
(as well as educational) problems. 

If, by the means of an adequate 
training program, our costs of dis- 
tribution might be decreased only five 
per cent, this would mean, normally, a 
saving to the people of the United 
States of approximately $2,000,000,- 
000 in one year. On the basis of retail 
sales alone in 1935 a saving to Ten- 
nessee would amount to over $1! 2,000,- 
000 in a normal year. 

In most instances only ten to fifteen 
per cent of our high school graduates 
enter college. Out of the remaining 
eighty-five or ninety per cent, ap- 
proximately twenty-two per cent enter 
a distributive occupation and most of 
these continue on in this field as a 
lifetime work. The only chance of 
training in the past lay in gaining em- 
ployment in a firm which was large 
enough to carry on training and which 
saw the benefits of an educational 
program to the extent of instituting 
one in the organization. Now, if the 
opportunity does not exist in a high 
school program, these people may 
avail themselves of an adult educa- 
tional training while on the job, wheth- 
er that job be in a small, medium-sized, 
or large organization. Too, it may be 
carried out for all levels from an em- 
ployee plane to that of executive which 
can insure leadership in business in 
future years. 

If we are interested in a social and 
economic improvement through edu- 
cational channels where the roots of 
progress lie, then it is reasonable to 
believe that such improvement may be 
had by correlating training to the 
needs of people. 

In a later issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER there will appear an article 
containing more specific suggestions 
concerning possible methods of em- 
phasizing distributive education in the 
public schools of Tennessee. 


To Be 
"I'd like to be a could-be 
If | could not be an are, 
For a could-be is a may-be 
With a chance of touching par. 
I'd rather be a has-been 
Than a might-have-been, by far, 
For a might-have-been has never been, 
But a has-been was an are.” 
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PROGRAM 


Western Section, Tennessee Education Association, Memphis, 
December 7, 8, 9, 1939 


GENERAL THEME 


“Increased Interest in Education Through Safety and Health” 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, December 7, 7:45 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


PreEsIDENT H. H. GNusgE, presiding 
Music. 


Invocation—Rev. J. L. Horton, pastor, First Methodist Church, 


Memphis. 
Address—Hon. B. O. Duggan, commissioner of education. 
Music. 
Address—(Speaker to be announced.) 
Announcement of committees— 
Resolutions. 
Nominating. 
Adjournment. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Friday, December 8, 10:45 A.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


PrestpENT H. H. Gunuse, presiding 
Music. 


Invocation—Rev. G. C. Fain, pastor, Trinity Methodist Church, 


Memphis. 

President’s message—H. H. Gnuse. 

Address—James S. Thomas, president, Clarkson College of 
Technology, Potsdam, New York. 

Address—“The Oldster Goes to School.” Mr. E. R. Lingerfelt, 
state supervisor, adult education—W.P.A. 

Adjournment. 














“A HEARTY WELCOME 
AWAITS YOU” 


at 


HOTEL 
DEVOY 


Jefferson Avenue at Front Street 


MEMPHIS 





Single Rooms, Private Bath—From $2.00 
Single Rooms, Connecting Bath—$1.75 





MODERN COFFEE SHOPPE 
IN CONNECTION 


W. B. BUCHANAN 
Vice-President and General Manager 














THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Friday, December 8, 7:45 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Presipent H. H. GNuse, presiding 


[Invocation 


All West Tennessee band and choral program. Director of bands, 


Glenn Cliff Bainum, Northwestern University. 

Egmont Overture—Beethoven. 
Robinhood Selection—Brockton (Ludwig). 
Selection of Melodies—Grieg-Yoder (Boosey). 
Bells Across the Meadows—Kotelbey (Boosey). 
Trumpeters Three—Johnson (Rubank). 
March of the Stell Men—Belsterling. 
Stars and Stripes Forever—Sousa. 

Director of chorus, Nobel Cain. 


Program director—National Broadcasting Company, Chicago, 


Illinois. 
O Lord, We Praise Thee—Rachmaninoft. 
Lullaby—Cain. 
O Divine Redeemer—Gounod. 
Cavatina—Raff. 
The Holy Child—Martin. 
O My Lawd, What Shall I Do?—Guion-Cain. 
Hoodah Day—arr. Cain. 
God of the Open Air—Cain. 
The Handsome Soldier—Row. 
In That Great Gettin’ Up Morning—Cain. 
Response No. 3—Palestrina. 
Rain and the River—Fox. 
Adjournment. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


Saturday, December 9, 10:45 A.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
PrestpENT H. H. Gnuse, presiding 


Music. 
Invocation—Dr. Charles E. Diehl, president, Southwestern Uni- 
versity, Memphis. 
Address—E. C. Ball, president, Tennessee Education Association. 
Address—Dean E. O. Melby, Northwestern University. 
Business session. 
Unfinished business. 
New business. 
Reports of— 
Executive committee. 
Resolutions committee. 
Secretary-treasurer. 
Nominating committee. 
Election of officers. 
Adjournment. 








MANGEL’S 


Perfect Feminine Apparel 




















at Popular Prices 


MANGEL’S 


49 North Main Street, Memphis 
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DEPARTMENTAL PROGRAMS 


Administrative Department 


Friday, December 8, 9:00 A.M. 
Municipal Auditorium 
W. G. Rosinson, presiding 
Address—“High School Program of Today.” Hon. R. R. Vance, 
high school supervisor. 
Outlook for the School Program—Hon. B. O. Duggan, commis- 
sioner of education. 
Question—“Is It Better for County or Individuals to Own and 
Operate School Buses?” 
Discussion— 
County—Mr. F. S. Elliott, Whitehaven. 
Individuals—Mr. B. T. Kiser, Selmer. 
Business— 
Election of officers. 
Adjournment. 


Adult Education Department 
Friday, December 8 
City Board of Education Library 
Mrs. ExvizasBeTH B. DILLon, presiding 
SECTIONAL MEETING 
9:00-9:30 A.M. 
“Adult Reading Material.” Mr. E. H. Elam, supervisor oi cur- 
riculum and teacher training. 


9:30-10:00 A.M. 
Mr. R. L. Anderson, Mississippi state supervisor, adult edu- 


cation—W.P.A. 
1:30-2:00 P.M. 


“The P.-T. A. Adult Education Project.” 
principal of Peabody School. 


Art Department 

Friday, December 8, 9:00 A.M. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery 

Mrs. EvEtyn GRAvITT, presiding 
“Crafts.” Miss Mary Louis Lockwood. Miss Lockwood, four 
years a teacher in the junior classes of Memphis Academy of 
Art—for three years directed crafts in Camp Kiwani, Hardy, 
Arkansas. 1939 taught in the educational clinic, State Teach- 
ers College, Memphis. She will demonstrate and exhibit 
work in block printing, stenciling paper-batic favors jor all 


occasions, etc. 
12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon—Lowensteins—Price, 50 Cents 
Round-table discussion—‘New Trends in Art Education.” Led 
by Mr. Young Evans, American Crayon Co. He will display 
examples of work from other sections of the country. 

Art Exhibit—Memphis city schools, Shelby County schools, and 
“creative work” from the junior Saturday classes of Memphis 
Academy of Art. Children ages five to fifteen. 


Classical Lan guage Department 


Friday, December 8, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon—Room 209, Hotel Peabody 
Miss Lucy Pierce, Bartlett, presiding 
Mr. W. C. Teacue, Commercial Appeal, Toastmaster 
Address—“Odysseus and Aeneas, a Contrast.” Dr. Charles E. 
Little, Peabody College, Nashville. 


1:45 P.M. 
Room 209, Hotel Peabody 
Miss Lucy PIeERcE, presiding 
Address—“If Caesar Could See Them Now.” Dr. John O. 
Moseley, dean of students, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
“The Value of Four Years of Latin in High School.” A theme 
for brief discussions by Dr. Sue Powers, superintendent, 
Shelby County schools; Dr. O. W. Hyman, dean of College 
of Medicine, University of Tennessee, Memphis; Dr. H. J. 
Bassett, Southwestern University, Memphis; Miss Mary C. 
Hutchinson, principal, Miss Hutchinson’s School, Memphis; 
Miss Ada Raines, Central High School, Memphis. 
“The Latin Tournament for 1940.” Dr. Nellie A. Smith, State 
Teachers College, Memphis. 
Business session. 


Miss M. Lucile Ham, 
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“A Gift Shop 


in a Book” 
Brodnax’ new catalog 
rices—and pictures— 
Laaliealb gracious 
and unusual gifts. 
Write today for your 
complimentary copy. 











Seven Stories of Service 


That every name on your 


Christmas List 


may be handsomely remembered 


Choose a 
never-to-be-forgotten 
sift from the House 


of Brodnax 


Stunning Diamond Rings, $10 to $1,000 
Hamilton, Elgin, Gruen Watches, $24.75 to $1,000 
Lovely Sterling Silver, $2, $5, up 
Smaller Gifts, $1, $2, and on 


GEO. T. BRODNAX, INC. 


THE GIFT CENTRE OF MEMPHIS 


Largest Manufacturers of School Rings and 
Pins in the South 
Fraternity Jewelry Headquarters 
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Fashions” 


Hotel Wm. Len. 









A gift from Levy’s 


is doubly Appreciated! 


~ w LEVY-LABELED GIFTS * 
“S PRICED S0c TQ 250000 . 


WHEN IN MEMPHIS visit Levy’s—‘The House of Quality 
one block from Hotel Peabody, Hotel Gayoso and 





BRITLING CAFETERIAS 


155 MADISON 75 UNION 
MEMPHIS 


, 












“Claire's for the Best in Beauty” 
| CLAIRE’S BEAUTY 
SALON 


| 125 South Court Street 
| Memphis, Tennessee 








| GRAYSON’S 
BEAUTIFUL DRESSES e COATS 
and SUITS*« LINGERIE e HOSIERY 

| 

| 


**Where Your Word Is the Last Word” 


9 South Main Street, Memphis 
Phone 5-3033 











Athletic Equipment 
AMBROSE SPORTING 


GOODS CO. 


160 Madison Avenue Phone 8-3292 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 








B & W CAFETERIA 
123-125 Madison Avenue 


Memphis, Tennessee 
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Commercial Section 

Friday, December 8, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon—Hotel Peabody 
Miss Mary MILER, presiding 

Music—Mr. W. M. Lineberry, Hollywood School. 

“Business Principles and Practices Needed by All.” Dr. Ben- 
jamin R. Haynes, head, Department of Business Education, 
University of Tennessee. 

“Problems Connected with the Attainment of Speed.” Miss 
Goldena Fisher, Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Business meeting. 

Elementary Education Department 
Friday, December 8, 9:00 A.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
4 Mrs. Oma OGLEssy, presiding 
(County and city superintendents and supervisors platform quests) 
Business—Report of nominating committee. 


Talk—Mr. R. Lee Thomas, state supervisor of elementary edu- 


cation. 

Music. 

Address—Miss Eleanor 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Johnson, American Education Press, 


12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon—Ballroom, Hotel Peabody 
Miss Mary SAunneERs, presiding ‘ 
Vocal selection—Reid Moore. 
Thursday, December 7, 6:00 P.M. 
Supervisors’-Superintendents’ Dinner—Hotel Peabody 


English Department 
Friday, December 8, 9:15 A.M. 
Room A, Municipal Auditorium 
Miss EnizaAsetH WILLs, presiding 
(Joint meeting English and Library Departments) 
Business meeting. 
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\ddress—“‘The Relation Between the Librarian and the English 
Teacher.” Miss Hannah Logasa, librarian of the University 
of Chicago High School, Chicago, Illinois. 


12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon—Cadet Room, Hotel Peabody 
Reservations may be made through the chairman, Miss Elizabeth 
Wills, Whitehaven High School, and Miss Nelle McCalla, 
Millington High School. Tickets, $1.00. 


Home Economics Department 


Friday, December 8, 9:00 A.M. 
Municipal Auditorium 
THemEe—Electricity in the Home 
Mrs ExvizasetH Moss, Memphis, presiding 
Business—Our Official Magasine— 
The National Home Economics Journal—Miss Emma Graves, 
Memphis. 
Report of membership committee—Miss Sue Bell Nance, Paris. 
Treasury report—Miss Ruth Hunt, Trenton. 
Report of nominating committee—Miss Alice B. Woods, 
Memphis, chairman; Miss Ruth Stinson, Jackson; Mrs. 
F. A. Mercer, Mercer. 
Address—‘Making the Most of Electrification.” Mrs. Ruth 
Tabor Fox, Chattanooga, head, home economics, T.V.A. 
Announcements. 
Members of home economics club, West Tennessee State Teach- 
ers College, serving as ushers. 


12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon—Louis XVI Room, Hotel Peabody 
Miss JACQUELINE HALtt, fresiding 
Wiss Margaret Browder, state supervisor of Home 
Economics) 
Address—“Period Lighting in America” (illustrated with originals 
and replicas). Miss Mamie Butler, New Orleans, lighting 
specialist. 
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GREYHOUND forTHANKSGIVING 











@ Whether Thanksgiving comes one week or the next—it really 
doesn’t matter so much. The stuffed turkey will taste just as good 
—the folks at home will be just as glad to see you—and the week- 
end will be just as much fun. The really important thing in making 
your holiday a success is starting it right and finishing it the same 
way—by Greyhound! That's the convenient, restful, and very, very 
thrifty way to do your traveling—puts no strain on your budget. 


And it’s not too early to start planning your Christmas vacation 
right now. Whether you’re going home, to visit friends, or to 
some sunny beach in the South, Greyhound is the way to go. You'll 
have more money to spend when you get there—because you 
spend so much less getting there by Greyhound Super-Coach! 


CHARTER A GREYHOUND 


—keep your whole group together 
for conventions, football trips or 
other excursions — and keep 
expenses down! 





GREYHOUND] r- 








below. 


NAME 


pular Booklet, “THIS AMAZING AMERICA”, Free to Teachers: 
Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 527 N. Main St., Memphis, Tenn., 

for "This Amazing America," one of the most popular booklets ever printed—with 
140 pictures and stories about curious and amazing places found in America. If you want 
information on any particular trip, jot down the place you would like to visit, on margin 





ADDRESS 


ST-1ITE 
































Life Insurance Plan 


for T. E. A. Members 


The Federal Employees Benefit Association Group Life Insurance Plan Is 
Carried with Protective Life—One of the South’s Largest 
Legal Reserve Old Line Life Insurance Companies 


The Federal Employees Benefit Association was originally 
formed in 1929 for the purpose of procuring low cost 
group life insurance for Federal employees. After a 
number of years of successful operation, the plan has 
been extended to school teachers, who are particularly 
invited to avail themselves of this extraordinary life 
insurance opportunity. Applications may be made for 


any amount from $1,000 to $5,000. No medical exami- 
nation is ordinarily required on applications for $2,000 
or less. A short medical examination is required for 
more than $2,000. 


Fill in and Mail This Application to Federal Employees 
Benefit Association, Protective Life Building, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 


The policy covers death from any cause at 
any time or any place except self-destruction 
within the first year. In the event of total 
and permanent disability by accidental means 
before the insured reaches age sixty the face 
of the certificate, plus interest, will be paid 
in monthly installments over a period of five 
years at the rate of eighteen dollars per month 
for each $1,000 of insurance. 

For a small additional cost of one dollar 
semi-annually on each $1,000insurance, double 
and triple indemnity benefits may be included 
with the regular life protection. 

This insurance is not subject to cancellation 
on account of age or change"of employment. 


SEMI-ANNUAL RATES 


All premiums are collected semi-annually. The 
following table shows the amount of the semi- 
annual premium charged at each age on $1,000 
insurance. 














Premiums are charged each year according to 
attained age nearest birthday. Membership 
dues in the association are fifty cents semi- 
annually and are added to the insurance 
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wW existing in your health or physical condition? 





Iness or injury within the last 10 years? 





¥ | "Names and Addresses of 
Duration _ Results Attending Physicians 


been = consumption in your immediate household or family? 
did it occur 
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